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NOTE. 


This  work,  when  sent  to  newspaper  offices,  is  not  intended  for  review,  as  it  is 
printed  only  for  private  circulation;  but  it  is  sent  as  containing  matters  of 
interest  to  editors,  who  are  welcome  to  put  any  of  the  articles  into  their  papers. 
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I  have  been  reading  in  the  London  Times  a  report  of  a 
lecture  on  Emerson  by  Mr.  Birrell,  K.  C,  in  which  that 
gentleman  is  represented  as  saying,  that  "  in  America  the 
Emerson  centenary  is  being  treated  as  a  national  event." 
I  certainly  heard  of  its  celebration  in  Boston,  and  of  its 
being  joined  in  by  a  New  York  clergyman,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  communion  as  of  little  or 
no  account ;  but  the  news  of  it  came  to  me  from  afar,  like 
that  of  the  Mississippi  floods ;  and  I  never  thought  of  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  it  until  I  saw  this  report  in  the  Times. 
Briefly,  Emerson  was  an  atheist,  who  thought  Jesus  and 
Judas  should  be  relegated  to  a  like  obscurity.  Two  things 
most  abhorrent  to  his  mind  were,  the  acknowledgment  of 
any  outside  authority  and  appeal  for  any  outside  help.  By 
his  frequent  references  to  "  God,"  he  meant  nature,  or  the 
mind  of  man.  In  his  essay  on  Compensation,  he  says  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  existence.  "  Existence,  or  God,  is  not  a 
relation,  or  a  part,  but  the  whole."  In  his  essay  on  Spiritual 
Laws  it  is  in  the  neuter  gender :  "  O  my  brothers,  God 
exists.  There  is  a  soul  at  the  centre  of  nature,  and  over 
the  will  of  every  man,  so  that  none  of  us  can  wrong  the 
universe.  It  has  so  infused  its  strong  enchantment  into 
nature,  that  we  prosper  when  we  accept  its  advice."  In 
his  essays  on  Self  Reliance  he  expresses  his  hatred  of  the 
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Bible,  of  religion,  and  of  all  law  but  that  of  his  own  mind. 
Here  also  we  read  that  God  is  a  thing  not  a  person :  "  Virtue 
is  the  governor,  the  creator,  the  reality. "  Here  is  his 
hatred  of  the  true  and  living  God  :  "  If,  therefore,  a  man 
claims  to  know  and  speak  of  God,  and  carries  you  back- 
ward to  the  phraseology  of  some  old  moldered  nation  in 
another  country,  in  another  world,  believe  him  not."  Mr. 
Birrell  speaks  of  Emerson  as  an  emancipator  of  men  from 
tradition,  but  this  is  merely  playing  with  words.  I  once 
heard  the  same  thing  from  Mr.  Stopford  W.  Brooke, 
son  of  Mr.  Augustus  Stopford  Brooke.  He  said  that,  as 
Luther  delivered  men  from  bondage  to  the  Church,  the 
new  reformation  delivers  men  from  bondage  to  a  Book, 
and  leaves  them  to  be  guided  by  their  reason.  But  all  that 
is  erroneous  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  product 
of  that  same  human  mind  to  the  guidance  and  control  of 
which  Emerson  and  the  new  reformation  bring  people  back  ; 
so  that  the  starting  place  and  the  goal  in  this  so  called 
progress  are  the  same  ! 

Boston  faddists — the  Socinians,  Emersonians,  transcen- 
dentalists,  astrologists,  Buddhists,  spiritualists,  Eddyites, 
etc.,  are  the  modern  Ishmaelites,  born  after  the  flesh,  and 
strangers  to  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them. 
They  appealed  to  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine  in  vain. 
At  last  they  went  to  the  bramble,  who  replied,  "  If  in  truth 
ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  come,  put  your  trust  in  my 
shadow."  Emerson  was  that  bramble.  They  came  under 
his  shadow  and  dwindled  and  died.  What  a  gentleman 
once  said  of  the  Adams  family  —  not  quite  truly  —  is  quite 
true  of  them  :  "  Some  of  them  are  buried,  and  some  are 
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unburied,  but  they  are  all  dead  ! "  Notwithstanding  all 
Emerson's  pretension  to  independence  of  thought  and 
opinion,  Carlyle  regarded  him  as  so  much  his  own  son  that 
he  asked,  "  What  has  Emerson  that  he  did  not  get  from 
Carlyle?" 

Darwin  resembles  Emerson  in  speaking  of  a  Creator, 
though  he  never  believed  in  one.  I  was  confident  that  he 
was  an  atheist  long  before  I  knew  that  he  had  recorded 
the  fact.  In  the  Times  review  of  More  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin,  there  is  this  quotation  from  them  :  "  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  make  themselves  quite  easy  about  immortality 
and  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  by  intention ;  and  I 
suppose  that  I  must  differ  from  such  persons,  for  I  do  not 
feel  any  innate  conviction  on  such  points."  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  the  office,  a  young  man  showed  me  The  Origin  of 
Species.  I  told  him  I  was  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  knew 
it  to  be  an  atheistic  book.  I  told  him,  if  he  would  care- 
fully read  it  through,  he  would  find  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
account  for  creation  without  a  Creator,  no  place  being  left 
for  Him  to  come  in.  Referring  to  those  clergymen  who 
do  believe  in  a  Creator  and  also  in  Darwinism,  and  who 
refer  to  rudimentary  organs  as  evidence  of  the  evolutionary 
theory,  I  said  they  believed  God  cculd  produce  organs 
which  had  not  previously  existed,  when  they  were  wanted, 
but  that  He  could  not  do  the  easier  thing,  get  rid  of  them 
when  they  were  wanted  no  more  !  I  mentioned  rudi- 
mentary teats  in  a  man  as  of  no  possible  use,  and  that 
never  could  have  been  of  any.  The  scientists  who  adopt 
Darwin's  views  are  interested  persons  —  interested  in  dis- 
proving the  Christian  religion,  in  which  they  do  not  believe, 
just  as  the  bakers  and  tailors  of  our  time  are.  Judging 
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from  recent  religious  census  returns,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  bakers  and  tailors 
of  London  and  New  York  pay  no  regard  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Does  that  fact  prove  it  to  be 
untrue?  If  not,  neither  does  the  agreement  of  the  scien- 
tists with  Darwin  prove  his  theory  ;  for  the  bakers  and  tailors 
are  at  least  as  competent  to  judge  of  the  Christian  Religion 
as  the  scientists  are  to  determine  the  origin  of  man  and 
the  world.  With  regard  to  the  great  number  of  Protestant 
clergyman  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  the 
lower  animals,  a  clergyman  is  not  necessarily  a  Christian. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  unbelief  even  among  those 
who  are.  "  O,  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe. "  Mr. 
William  Jay  in  his  Morning  Exercises,  under  date  of  March 
27,  asks  why  we  do  not  readily  believe  that  God  "  doeth 
all  things  well,"  and  answers,  firstly,  because  "  we  judge 
atheis  tic  ally  "  that  is  true  Christians  do  so.  Zacharias, 
who  walked  blamelessly  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  God,  was  struck  dumb  for  the  very  sin  which  is 
now  accounted  a  virtue  —  hesitating  to  believe  that  God 
could  rise  superior  to  the  course  of  nature. 

A  student  of  Columbia  University  tells  me,  that  in  the 
geological  classes  the  students  sometimes  ask  questions  the 
professor  cannot  answer,  and  at  which  he  only  smiles.  He 
says  the  geological  system  is  all  theory,  and  that  to  assume 
the  possibility  of  any  sudden  change  upsets  the  whole  thing. 
That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  consternation  created 
among  the  scientists  by  Lord  Kelvin's  recent  statement 
that  the  world  must  have  had  a  Creator ;  which,  moreover, 
also  proves  what  I  have  affirmed,  the  atheistic  character  of 
the  ordinary  scientific  mind.    Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer 
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says,  "  Lord  Kelvin,  in  effect,  wipes  out  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  the  whole  position  won  for  us  by  Darwin."  What  a 
confession  for  a  scientist  to  make  !  What  a  solid  founda- 
tion it  must  have  been  that  could  be  so  easily  cut  from 
under  them  !  As  I  was  once  travelling  from  Montreal  to 
Ottawa,  I  observed  that  the  train  passed  very  slowly  over  a 
newly  made  embankment.  When  I  returned  in  the  event- 
ing, the  loose  earth  had  slipped  away  from  the  rails,  leaving 
them  suspended.  That  experience  enables  me  to  under- 
stand the  predicament  in  which  Sir  Thiselton  Dyer  found 
himself;  but  his  indignation  suggests  that  he  had  been 
precipitated  into  the  yawning  ravine  !  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened  to  me.  I  had  simply  to  wait  till  another  train 
came  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  embankment,  when  the 
passengers  passed  over  from  one  train  to  the  other. 

I  will  now  show  the  truth  of  those  contradictions,  or 
apparent  contradictions,  reported  in  my  last  number,  to 
illustrate  my  theory,  that  truthful  reports  of  the  same 
events  may  be  altogether  irreconcilable  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  events  but  what  is  contained  in  the  reports. 
I  suppose  those  who  have  read  my  statements  will  allow 
that  they  are  at  least  as  contradictory  as  any  two  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  young  man  who  is  asked  about  his  salary,  first  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  then  at  the  end  of  it,  is  notified  be- 
tween the  two  events  that  his  salary  has  been  increased  to 
$60  a  month,  the  increase  to  date  from  the  first  of  April ; 
and  by  the  time  he  receives  the  second  inquiry  he  has 
received  payment  for  the  three  months  at  that  rate ;  conse- 
quently, his  answers,  first  that  he  was  getting  only  $50  a 
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month,  and  then  that  he- was  getting  $60,  and  that  he  had  had 
that  salary  for  three  months,  were,  not  only  true  but,  the 
only  truthful  answers  that  could  under  the  circumstances 
be  made. 

B  answers  correctly,  that  copies  of  the  173  waterway 
agreements  were  not  in  his  office,  but,  after  sending  this 
reply,  he  finds  a  document,  the  nature  of  which  he  had  not 
before  observed.  This  was  a  list  of  the  agreements,  with 
their  numbers,  and  all  other  particulars  wherein  they  dif- 
fered from  one  another ;  together  with  which  was  a  form 
of  contract  on  which  all  were  made  out.  From  which 
two  things  together  there  could  be  produced  copies  of  the 
agreements  as  they  were  originally  made,  excepting  only 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.  Hence,  it  was  literally  true  for 
him  to  say  that  he  had  not  got  copies  of  the  agreements 
asked  for,  and  it  was  not  less  true  for  him  afterward  to 
affirm  that  he  had  ! 

When  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley's  sermons  were  published 
in  England,  four  volumes  bore  the  title  of  Practical  Sermons. 
When  they  were  published  in  New  York,  it  was  in  two 
volumes,  each  containing  two.  I  have  all  bound  together, 
with  a  title  page  which  reads,  "  Four  Volumes  of  the  English 
Edition  Complete  in  One. "  Besides  this  collection,  I 
have  his  Glasbury  and  Sacramental  volumes.  It  follows, 
that  I  can  with  equal  truth  affirm,  that  I  have  six  volumes 
of  Bradley's  sermons,  or  that  I  have  only  three. 

I  could  mention  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  but  I  will 
now  come  to  a  different  kind  of  supposed  discrepancy ;  I 
refer  to  those  Gospel  narratives  of  which  one  person  is  the 
subject,  while  another  Gospel  says  there  were  two.  This 
is  one  of  the  objections  raised  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  his 
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controversy  with  Prof.  Wace  —  the  present  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury—  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  1889.  Says 
the  agnostic,  "the  most  unabashed  of  reconcilers  cannot 
well  say  that  one  man  is  the  same  as  two,  or  two  as  one." 
In  the  Reminiscences  of  Philander  Chase,  there  is  a  narra- 
tive by  the  Bishop's  mother,  written  for  her  children,  of  how 
she  followed  her  husband  into  the  wilderness  before  he  had 
erected  so  much  as  a  tent  to  live  in.  She  had  been  left, 
with  her  seven  children,  at  a  fort  15  miles  distant  from  the 
new  settlement,  but,  getting  weary  of  her  life  there,  availed 
herself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  it.  She 
writes  :  "  Walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river  one  evening 
I  saw,  as  the  day  drew  to  its  close,  a  canoe  coming  round 
a  point  of  the  river  bank  above  me.  I  first  thought  of  the 
approach  of  savages,  but  before  I  had  time  to  flee  I  recog- 
nized the  well  known  canoe  of  your  father  and  in  it  our 
trusted  neighbor  Diah  Spalding."  The  narrative  occupies 
about  1500  words,  but  no  other  boatman  is  mentioned  as 
arriving  and  taking  her  and  her  children  back,  while  one 
sentence  seems  to  be  exclusive  of  any  other.  Thus  the 
matter  stands  in  the  copy  of  the  work  to  be  found  in  the 
Astor  Library ;  but  in  the  copy  I  have  seen  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  there  is  this  note  :  "  The  writer  has  since 
learned  from  his  eldest  brother,  Simeon,  of  Bethel,  Vt., 
that  there  was  one  other  man  sent  down  with  the  boat. 
The  same  brother  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  narrative." 
The  reason  Mrs.  Chase  mentioned  only  one  may  have  been, 
that  he  was  the  only  one  she  recognized  as  the  boat  turned 
the  corner,  and  that  in  all  the  subsequent  doings  the  other 
filled  a  subordinate  role ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
remains,  that  she  mentioned  only  one  boatman,  while  her 
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eldest  son,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  old 
enough  to  assist  in  propelling  the  canoe,  declared  there 
were  two.  Here,  then,  are  truthful  records  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  written  in  the  most  natural  manner,  which 
are  exactly  parallel  with  those  Gospel  narratives  which  are 
thought  to  be  so  much  at  variance  that  they  cannot  all  be 
true. 

These  things  together  remind  us  of  the  saying  of  one  of 
our  own  poets  —  "  There  are  more  wonders  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

A  few  years  ago,  a  friend  sent  me  a  book  by  the  Rev, 
P.  W.  Sinks,  entitled  Popular  Amusements  and  the  Chris- 
Han  Life,  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  It 
favors  some  amusements,  but  condemns  the  theatre,  cards, 
and  dancing.  I  had,  of  course,  heard  of  this  distinction 
before,  but  I  never  approved  of  it.  In  my  early  days  I 
revolted  against  all  amusements.  I  certainly  disapproved 
of  the  theatre,  but  so  I  did  of  cricket.  When  I  came  to 
believe  in  amusements,  I  felt  that  this  distinction  was  un- 
sustainable. Of  the  amusements  of  my  boyhood  there  is 
nothing  I  can  look  back  upon  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
card  playing.  I  was  a  very  good  whist  player  when  I  was 
14,  but  I  have  not  played  cards  since  I  was  15.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  this  book  the  author,  in  mentioning  various 
amusements  he  thinks  wholesome,  says,  "  and  the  different 
games  of  ball  which,  notwithstanding  present  tendencies 
toward  betting  and  brutality,  it  is  possible  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  rational  sport  and  the  moral  law."  In  this 
he  gives  away  the  whole  case  against  the  theatre,  for  he  was 
able  to  make  that  out  only  by  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  it 
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and  restricting  himself  to  what  it  is.  Light  is  thrown  on 
the  present  conditions -of  base  ball  by  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  April  15,  in  which  we  read  :  "  At  the  opening 
of  the  season  of  1903  the  President  of  the  National  League 
has  actually  to  warn  managers,  captains,  and  players,  that 
they  must  not  6  attack  the  umpire '  or  '  cause  him  bodily 
harm.'  Was  the  like  of  that  ever  known  before  in  connec- 
tion with  sport  in  a  sporting  country?" 

I  have  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  pulpit  of 
our  time,  and  with  the  stage,  and  what  I  observe  is,  that 
they  are  in  the  same  condemnation.  Complaints  against 
the  theatre  are  frequent  and  well  founded,  and  so  they  are 
against  the  pulpit.  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  June  1,  1903, 
which  I  take  from  the  New  York  Times : 

I  find  in  your  issue  of  to-day  mention  of  a  clergyman  who  "  again 
attacked  the  police  from  his  pulpit  last  night "  ;  of  another  who 
preached  on  "The  Negro  and  the  South,"  and  of  still  another  who 
advocated  universal  suffrage  and  the  bestowal  of  the  franchise  upon 
negroes,  Indians,  and  Chinamen. 

This  sort  of  preaching  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  in  most  cases  a  dark- 
ening of  counsel  by  words  without  wisdom  and  in  all  as  strictly  an  im- 
pertinence. Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last.  The  business  of  a 
minister  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the 
great  missionary  who  is  recognized  by  Protestant  Christianity  as  its 
authoritative  teacher.  If  these  gentlemen  have  no  Gospel  to  preach, 
but  only  an  antiquated  theology  that  does  not  come  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  modern  men,  let  them  find  some  safer  theme  for 
their  discourse  than  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day;  for 
instance,  ancient  history  —  "  past  politics  "  Freeman  called  it  —  a  field 
for  discussion  not  without  interest,  and  one  where  ignorance,  incapac- 
ity, and  distorted  views  will  work  comparatively  little  mischief. 
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A  fortnight  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  a 
widow,  who  had  just  gone  to  a  new  home,  giving  me  an 
account  of  her  migration,  and  of  her  new  circumstances. 
She  had  that  morning  been  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  neighborhood,  and  said  she  liked  the  church 
and  the  choir,  but  that  they  had  "  such  a  paltry  sermon. " 
I  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  I  had  been  to  the 
same  church  three  times  — on  Whit  Sunday,  Trinity  Sun- 
day, and  the  second  Sunday  after.  All  would  have  been 
well  if  the  clergyman  had  only  kept  out  of  the  pulpit ;  but 
that  is  what  he  did  not  do,  and  I  heard  three  sermons. 
There  was  nothing  in  any  of  them  to  indicate  any  belief  in 
the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  nor  do  I  think 
there  was  a  sentence  to  indicate  belief  even  in  a  Supreme 
Ruler,  a  Creator,  or  a  future  life.  A  spiritual  world  was 
insisted  on,  but  as  this  did  not  seem  to  involve  a  future  life 
it  was  not  apparent  of  what  use  it  was  to  believe  in  it. 
After  hearing  him  once  more,  my  friend  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  a  simpleton.  O,  no,  I  said,  he  was  a 
man  of  very  good  intelligence,  but  having  no  definite  reli- 
gious convictions,  he  did  not  put  any  into  his  sermons. 
What  struck  me  was  his  ingenuity  in  being  able  to  preach 
for  half  an  hour  without  saying  anything.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  winter  a  play  was  performed  in  one  of  the  New 
York  theatres  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Irish 
societies,  and  on  one  evening,  at  a  given  signal,  the  players, 
including  a  donkey,  were  greeted  with  a  shower  of  eggs, 
said  to  have  been  200  in  number.  When  I  saw  the  report, 
I  had  some  sympathy  with  the  donkey,  but  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  best  things  that  had  happened  on  the  New 
York  stage  for  years.    Within  a  few  days  of  this  incident, 
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another  nothingarian  clergyman  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  rectors  in  this  city,  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  Philadelphia,  which  aroused  similar  indignation,  as 
it  was  understood  to  be  directed  against  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, and  the  result  was  a  manifesto,  affirming  what  was 
supposed  to  be  assailed,  which  was  taken  round  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  which  was  expected  to  receive 
200  signatures.  I  did  not  hear  how  many  were  obtained, 
and  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  number  of  the  eggs, 
but  I  was  struck  with  the  parallelism  —  200  eggs  directed 
against  a  play  and  200  clerical  signatures  against  a  sermon. 

Speaking  of  the  demoralization  of  theatrical  audiences, 
the  author  in  question  says  that,  with  few  exceptions,  "  Even 
Shakspeare's  matchless  plays  fall  flat  as  financial  ventures." 
I  suppose  when  a  clergyman  issues  a  tirade  against  the 
theatre  he  puts  in  a  saving  clause  about  Shakspeare  lest  he 
should  be  written  down  an  ignoramus.  I  heard  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  two  or  three  years  ago,  preach  against  the  thea- 
tre, but  he  was  careful  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  not 
against  Shakspeare.  There  are  better  plays  on  the  stage 
than  his,  though  the  average  is  probably  below  rather  than 
above  his  plane.  The  society  plays  performed  by  the  Ken- 
dais  are  not  the  best  plays  possible  —  I  would  not  call  one 
of  the  dozen  that  I  have  seen  that  —  but  they  are  better 
than  Shakspeare's,  more  entertaining  and  more  wholesome. 
There  are  various  reasons  why  Shakspeare's  plays  are  sel- 
dom performed  now  (they  are  too  long  for  one  thing),  but 
the  clergy  who  do  not  attend  the  theatre  may  rest  assured 
that  the  stage  in  general  is  strictly  Shaksperian.  The  prin- 
cipal plays  I  saw  last  winter,  Mr.  Willard's  All  For  Her  and 
Mr.  Sothern's  If  I  Were  King,  were  so,  and  were,  conse- 
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quently,  worthless ;  though  I  would  not  call  them  bad 
plays.  All  that  one  had  to  think  of  at  the  close  of  the 
performance  in  each  case  was  a  series  of  sensations.  To 
mention  four  of  the  many  plays  of  Shakspeare  that  I  have 
seen  performed,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  several 
times  —  these  are  all  worthless,  being  almost  destitute  of 
any  moral  element,  and  untrue  to  life.  Murderers  get  their 
deserts,  it  is  true,  but  the  heaviest  punishment  is  reserved 
for  the  most  innocent.  All  is  confusion.  The  best  subjects 
and  opportunities  are  marred  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare, 
from  the  low  state  of  his  mind.  His  characters  are  true  to 
life  —  that  is  where  he  excels  —  but  his  plays  are  not. 

I  laid  it  down  in  Boston,  and  I  still  adhere  to  it,  that 
when  the  plays  are  poor,  the  spectacular  performances  are 
to  be  preferred,  because  of  the  beautiful  things  in  them, 
though  they  are  mixed  with  appalling  vulgarities.  The 
principal  of  a  school  of  music  in  Boston,  which  prepared 
people  for  the  stage,  told  me  that  the  same  operas  were  put 
on  the  stage  in  England  and  in  this  country  ;  but  that  when 
they  were  put  on  the  American  stage  a  man  was  selected 
who  could  neither  act  nor  sing,  to  make  horse-play,  and 
that  the  whole  opera  was  focussed  upon  him  and  turned 
into  a  burlesque. 

As  an  example  of  the  demoralization  of  the  churches,  I 
may  refer  to  the  Lincoln  and  Washington  anniversaries, 
which  occur  in  February.  On  Washington's  birthday  this 
year  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  church  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but, 
being  hardly  in  time  for  it,  I  turned  into  a  fashionable  Re- 
formed Dutch  church,  to  which  I  had  been  two  or  three 
times  before.    My  recollection  of  the  sermon  is  not  very 
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definite,  so  I  will  say  nothing  of  that,  but  this  is  what  we 
had  as  an  offertory  anthem  : 

To  thee,  O  country,  great  and  free, 

With  trusting  hearts  we  cling; 
Our  voices  tuned  by  joyous  love, 

Thy  power  and  praises  sing. 

Upon  thy  mighty,  faithful  heart, 

We  lay  our  burden  down; 
Thou  art  the  only  friend  who  feels 

Their  weight  without  a  frown. 

For  thee  we  daily  work  and  strive, 

To  thee  we  give  our  love; 
To  thee  with  fervor  deep  we  pray 

To  Him  who  dwells  above. 

O  God,  preserve  our  Fatherland, 

Let  peace  its  ruler  be, 
And  let  her  happy  kingdom  stretch 

From  north  to  southmost  sea. 

"  To  thee  with  fervor"  is  no  error  of  mine,  but  the  reading 
of  the  programme.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  balderdash  to 
be  heard  every  year  in  the  churches  as  these  anniversaries 
come  round,  Washington  and  Lincoln  being  themselves  set 
forth  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  Christian  Religion  ! 

I  attended  the  theatre  only  seven  times  last  season.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  the  performances  was  that  of  Mr.  Blue- 
beard at  the  Knickerbocker.  This  had  the  usual  vulgarity, 
but  also  a  great  deal  that  was  wondrously  beautiful.  I  was 
where  I  could  see  the  whole  of  the  first  balcony,  and  I 
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observed  that  when  anything  good  was  being  performed 
the  people  looked  as  sober  as  the  grave,  but  that  whenever 
the  funny  man  made  his  appearance  there  was  a  ripple 
all  along  the  line.  The  appetite  of  American  audiences 
of  the  greatest  respectability  for  vulgarity  is  indeed  al- 
most past  belief,  but  it  is  paralleled  by  the  appetite  of  the 
church  people  for  everything  which  calls  in  question  the 
truth  of  their  religion. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  an  English 
Journalist,  published  an  indictment  of  the  people  of  the 
stage  which  caused  quite  a  flutter.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  licentiousness  is  very  prevalent  amongst  them ; 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  there  are  more  wicked  people  among 
them  than  there  are  among  the  clergy  —  infidels,  heretics, 
liars,  and  blasphemers.  The  most  unblushing  liars  are  to 
be  found  among  the  clergy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment of  "  Another  Presbyter  "  in  the  London  Times  for  No- 
vember 15,  1902,  that  when  he  was  ordained  he  told  the 
bishop  that  he  "  did  not  believe  in  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ,"  who  ordained  him  notwithstanding  —  partners  in 
crime.  He  makes  no  secret  of  the  untruthfulness  of  his  life, 
and  his  only  defence  is  that  his  policy  is  general  among  the 
clergy,  excepting  perhaps,  the  "  very  ignorant  and  illiterate." 
There  is  no  profligacy  among  the  stage  people  which  could 
not  be  defended  on  as  good  ground  as  that,  if  it  were  true, 
and  it  is  not. 

To  mention  a  particular  play  that  is  superior  to  Shak- 
speare's,  I  may  refer  to  one  founded  on  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, which  I  saw  performed  by  Sir  Henry  Irving's  company 
many  years  ago.  It  is  thus  that  the  Boston  Herald  com- 
menced its  report  of  it : 
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The  large  audience  which  last  evening  quitted  the  Boston  Theatre 
after  the  performance  of  Olivia,  with  moistened  eyes  and  softened 
hearts,  bore  away  with  it  delightful  impressions  of  a  play  whose  deli- 
cacy, purity,  and  poetry  will  ever  be  recalled  with  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure. 

The  most  revolting  and  corrupting  literature  that  I  read 
emanates  from  the  churches.  I  find  it  in  the  utterances  of 
bishops  and  other  clergymen,  and  in  the  religious  weeklies 
of  the  highest  reputation  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  more  true  of  Christ's  time  than  of  ours,  that  the 
greatest  corrupters  of  mankind  are  to  be  found  among  the 
clergy. 

I  consider  it  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  denies  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  This  is  how  I  understand  the  conclusion. 
A  lecturer  on  English  Scenes  describes  Chatsworth  House, 
states  how  many  apartments  it  has,  what  galleries,  pictures, 
statues,  etc.,  and  at  the  conclusion  says,  "  Such  is  Chats- 
worth  House,  which,  I,  myself,  saw  in  the  summer  of  1900." 
I  should  certainly  understand  by  this  that  he  saw  something 
more  than  the  outside  of  the  house,  but  I  should  not  under- 
stand him  to  mean  that  he  had  seen  all  the  apartments, 
galleries,  etc.  As  in  this  case  the  "  which "  properly 
relates  to  the  house,  and  is  not  necessarily  inclusive  of  all 
the  details,  so  in  the  creed  it  relates  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
has  been  lecturing  on  this  subject,  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  his  own  church  as  to  suppose  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  any  change  are  so  because  they  "  fear 
that  if  a  single  rubric  were  altered  the  whole  Prayer  Book 
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would  be  liable  to  change. "  Those  who  object  to  a  change 
in  the  creed  are  those  who  believe  it,  as  did  Pusey  and 
Liddon,  and  who  hold  that  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned  "  is  as  truly  divine  and  certain  as  "  he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  "  Every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day 
of  judgment."  But  many  clergyman  and  ecclesiastics  of 
our  time  are  representing  the  Saviour,  Himself,  as  an  utterer 
of  idle  words  ! 

During  the  last  three  years,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  with  members  of  my  brother's  family.  My 
brother  has  been  married  twice  and  has  ten  children,  four 
and  six.  It  is  only  recently  it  has  dawned  upon  me,  that 
the  school  in  which  his  wife  taught,  and  his  two  grown  up 
daughters  were  educated,  is  the  same  as  the  Bronte  Sisters 
attended,  described  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her  biography  of  the 
family  —  nominally  of  Charlotte  ;  but  it  has,  no  doubt,  under- 
gone great  changes  since  then.  It  is  a  school  exclusively 
for  the  daughters  of  clergymen.  My  two  nieces,  after  some 
experiments  in  tuition,  went  to  Nottingham  to  be  trained 
as  nurses,  and  the  elder  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
large  male  surgical  division  several  months  before  the  com- 
pletion of  her  three  years'  course.  When  about  27,  she 
became  night  superintendent  in  the  Birmingham  General 
Hospital,  with  300  patients  and  26  nurses  in  her  charge. 
During  the  last  3  years  she  has  been  matron  of  the  Grimsby 
and  District  Hospital,  where  she  has  been  very  popular. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1902,  the  report  spoke 
very  highly  of  her  work,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that 
"  the  best  interests  of  the  patients  and  of  the  nursing  staff 
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were  absolutely  safe  in  her  hands."  The  President,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said,  "  It  is  a  great  relief  to  all  concerned  that  the  house 
surgeon  and  matron,  instead  of  seeking  their  own  pleasure, 
have  sought  to  carry  out  their  duties  conscientiously  and 
honestly."  The  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee 
said  he  hardly  knew  how  to  speak  of  her,  as  she  had  been 
a  right  hand  to  the  committee,  and  his  duties  had  been 
very  light  since  she  had  been  in  charge.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  she  would  for  many  years  continue  both  her  good 
work  for  the  hospital  and  "  the  good  training  she  is  giving 
to  the  nurses." 

The  younger  sister  was  in  a  nursing  establishment  at 
Glasgow,  and  when  a  small  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
at  Greenock  was  given  up,  she  and  two  others  went  there 
and  started  on  their  own  account.  Greenock  is  her  birth- 
place, and  she  has  friends  and  relatives  there.  The  two 
sisters  celebrated  Christmas  together  at  Grimsby.  I  observe 
a  marked  difference  between  their  letters.  The  matron 
writes  me  short  pithy  letters,  while  her  sister  is  more  chatty, 
and  goes  into  detail.  This  will  appear  in  their  reports  of 
the  Christmas  festivities.  The  matron  wrote  me  :  "  Hettie 
came  and  spent  a  week  with  me  at  Christmas.  We  had  a 
very  happy  time  together,  though  I  was  too  busy  to  devote 
any  time  to  her  special  amusement.  She  was  a  great  help 
to  me."    It  was  thus  that  her  sister  reported  : 

I  had  a  splendid  holiday.  I  went  to  Grimsby  on  Dec.  23  and  stayed 
till  the  31st.  Maggie  and  I  much  enjoyed  our  time  together.  Of 
course  Maggie  is  always  very  busy  at  Christmas  time;  she  is  a  most 
energetic  matron.  She  has  quite  a  young  cook,  so  she  did  a  great  deal 
of  the  extra  cooking  herself,  preparing  all  the  sweets  etc.  for  the  three 
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large  dinners,  entirely.  I  could  help  her  a  good  deal  by  preparing 
lemons,  fruit,  etc.  We  spent  most  of  one  day  down  in  the  kitchens* 
And  then  we  prepared  the  tables,  flowers,  and  decorations,  and  really 
all  looked  very  nice.  Christmas  Day  is  given  up  to  the  patients.  For 
several  days  every  available  person  —  patients  who  are  convalescent,, 
nurses  in  their  off  duty  time  —  are  busy  making  wreaths,  festoons,  etc. 
for  decorating  every  ward,  and  then  putting  them  up,  so  that  the  wards 
present  a  very  gay  and  pretty  scene.  Also,  the  night  before,  Maggie  and 
I  and  others  were  tying  up  a  present  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  hospital;  so  you  may  imagine  the  excitement  and  pleasure  there 
was  on  Christmas  morning.  At  12  o'clock  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby,  the 
Chairman,  and  most  of  the  hospital  committee  came  round  the  wards. 
The  Mayor  carved  the  turkey  on  one  side  of  the  hospital  and  Mr. 
Carter,  the  Chairman,  carved  on  the  other  side,  while  visitors,-  myself 
included,  ran  about  from  bed  to  bed  waiting  upon  the  patients.  Most 
of  them  did  so  enjoy  it.  In  the  afternoon  a  Christmas  service  was- 
held  in  one  of  the  wards.  At  tea  the  patients  had  cake,  jam,  etc. 
From  6  till  io  there  was  a  continuous  concert  of  singing  and  playing 
in  all  the  wards.  Maggie  sang  several  songs  and  I  played  on  my  auto- 
harp,  a  small  instrument  I  have  been  learning,  which  is  very  sweet 
and  not  too  loud  for  invalids.  Several  others  sang  or  played,  and  some 
of  the  patients  contributed  too.  I  think  they  all  enjoyed  the  change 
immensely,  and  no  one  was  any  the  worse  next  day. 

On  Thursday,  the  day  after,  the  nurses  had  their  dinner  at  7  p.  m.; 
then  games  and  singing  till  1 1. 

On  Saturday  the  maids  had  their  dinner  in  the  evening.  Maggie 
and  I  and  two  of  the  sisters  from  the  wards  waited  on  them  !  They 
had  a  full  dinner,  just  like  the  nurses,  and  coffee  afterward.  Then  we 
four  waitresses  washed  up  for  them  !  I  think  they  appreciated  that  bit 
of  the  entertainment  the  most.  We  then  played  games  with  them  and 
had  some  music  and  retired  at  10  p.  m.,  leaving  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves till  11.45. 

You  may  well  imagine  we  were  very  glad  of  Sunday's  rest. 

On  Monday  evening  we  had  Maggie's  Sunday  School  class  of  boys 
from  7  to  9.  Judging  by  the  noise  they  made,  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves immensely, 
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She  got  back  to  Greenock  just  in  time  for  a  party  of 
cousins  which  one  of  her  aunts  and  one  of  her  cousins  get 
up  on  New  Year's  Day. 

It  is  thus  the  matron  refers  to  one  whose  reception  in 
England  was  so  much  less  enthusiastic  than  it  was  amongst 
medical  men  here. 

Dr.  Lorenz  has  been  for  a  day  or  two  at  one  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals. His  methods  are  considered  by  our  doctors  as  interesting,  but 
they  are  rather  sceptical  about  their  ultimate  success.  I  believe  Dr. 
Lorenz  himself  does  not  expect  a  cure  under  two  years,  which  is  a  very 
long  time;  and,  though  he  calls  the  method  "bloodless,"  from  the 
bruising  seen  after,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  bleeding  goes  on 
internally. 

In  June  I  received  another  letter  from  her,  informing 
me  she  had  obtained  the  position  of  matron  of  a  larger 
hospital,  the  salary  the  best  in  the  provinces.  There  were 
48  applicants,  and  the  other  five  who  were  selected  for 
interviews  all  had  London  hospital  certificates,  and  were  in 
good  positions.  She  is  to  take  up  her  work  there  on  the 
ist  of  July.  The  hospital,  she  tells  me,  stands  in  13  acres, 
has  wards  127  feet  in  length,  and  a  corridor  one  eighth  of  a 
mile  long.  At  Grimsby  she  has  been  housekeeper  as  well 
as  matron,  but  in  her  new  sphere  she  is  to  have  a  house- 
keeper as  well  as  an  assistant  matron,  the  nurses  being 
46  in  number  and  the  servants  27.  Printed  copies  of  her 
testimonials  accompanied  the  letter,  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired ;  so  that,  after  reading  them,  one  does  not 
wonder  at  her  success.  She  says,  "  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  leave  Grimsby,  for  every  one  has  been  most  good  and 
kind  to  me." 
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I  have  been  reading. the  Times  report  of  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  American  Society  in  London  on  Independence 
Day,  at  which  the  principal  American  speakers  were  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  —  two 
famous  jokers,  who,  like  Johnson  and  Garrick,  are  said  to 
appear  to  best  advantage  when  together.  Of  course,  like 
good  Americans,  they  had  to  let  off  their  fireworks,  which 
seem  to  have  been  harmless  enough  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  wholly  so.  Mr.  Choate  gave  two  reasons  for  not  talking 
about  the  American  eagle,  one  of  which  was  that  the  eagle 
is  not  a  first  class  dinner  bird:  "As  compared  with  our 
other  great  national  fowls  —  the  Rhode  Island  turkey,  the 
canvas-back  duck,  and  the  Maryland  terrapin  —  he  is  very 
poor  eating  indeed.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying,  that  the  British  lion  tried  him  twice,  and  did 
not  like  him  at  all." 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  British  lion 
found  the  American  eagle  quite  as  agreeable  as  the  latter 
found  the  Canadian  beaver.  More  than  once  has  this 
proud  bird  swooped  down,  with  rapacious  instinct,  upon 
this  industrious,  and  apparently  easy  to  be  preyed  upon, 
animal ;  but  a  beaver  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  lamb,  which 
the  eagle  has  a  reputation  for  carrying  off  with  so  much 
facility ;  and  the  Canadians  like  to  tell  how,  on  the  last  of 
these  occasions,  the  eagle  dined  off  the  beaver.  See,  for 
instance,  History  of  Canada,  by  AV.  H.  P.  Clement,  pub- 
lished by  Briggs,  Toronto,  and  half  a  dozen  other  Canadian 
houses,  and  generally  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Dominion.  I  have  in  a  former  number  referred  to  what 
American  historians  and  General  Laurie  (formerly  a  Cana- 
dian, now  an  English  M.  P.)  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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On  two  Sundays  in  November,  Dr.  Courtney,  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  has  now  become  a  New  York  rector, 
preached  at  the  church  nearest  but  one  to  my  home ;  and 
I  heard  him  on  both  occasions.  The  first  time  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  as  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  second  as  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  proper  way  of  describing  and  addressing  bishops  must 
often  be  a  subject  of  embarrassment.  My  own  plan,  which 
is  very  simple,  has  the  additional  merit  of  consistency.  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  give  secular  titles  for  religious 
offices,  and  I  do  not  give  the  title  of  lord  but  to  those 
bishops  who  are  peers  of  the  realm ;  though,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent day  one  must  consult  an  almanac  to  discover  who  these 
are,  I  would  not  care  to  be  so  exact  as  to  withhold  it  from 
those  who  are  in  line  of  succession  to  become  such.  Half 
a  century  ago  there  was  only  one  bishop  in  that  position, 
there  being  24  seats  for  25  bishops,  the  last  appointed 
being  left  out,  unless  his  appointment  was  to  one  of  the 
principal  sees  —  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester. 

Religious  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceniury. 

Another  distinguished  professor  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  was  Samuel  H.  Turner,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man who  resided  in  Philadelphia  and  ministered  to  some 
country  churches.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  studied  divinity 
under  Bishop  White  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was 
ordained  in  181 1.  After  various  labors,  the  principal  of 
which  were  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  first  professorship  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
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nary,  and,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  ap- 
pointed soon  afterward,  commenced  his  labors  in  that  insti- 
tution, with  six  students,  two  of  whom  became  bishops,  in 
the  spring  of  1819.  Historic  Theology  was  his  specialty 
at  first,  but  in  182 1  he  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing and  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  retained  that  post 
till  his  death  in  186 1,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  pub- 
lished Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis^  several  of  the 
epistles,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  notes,  a  book  on  Scrip- 
ture Prophecy  (which  indulges  in  too  much  spiritualizing), 
and  various  other  works.  The  following,  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York,  is  a  sample  of  resolutions  passed 
by  different  bodies  upon  his  death  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hulbeart  Turner, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
brother  of  the  most  endearing  qualities,  and  of  an  eminent  servant  of 
the  Most  High  God,  whose  pure  character  and  rare  learning  had  long 
exerted  a  wide  influence  for  the  highest  and  best  ends. 

Professor  Turner  was  an  excellent  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  scholar,  and  learned  in  almost  everything  relating  to 
the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  For  some  years  he 
studied  Hebrew  without  points,  but  in  his  autobiography, 
written  primarily  for  his  children,  he  says  the  result  was 
vague  and  indefinite  :  "  I  had  to  consult  a  translation  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  word  was  a  noun  or  adjective 
or  verb ;  and  if  the  last,  whether  in  a  participial  form,  or 
preterite,  or  infinitive."  But  whilst  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  vowel  points  to  determine  these  things,  all  their  deci- 
sions are  open  to  question ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Young,  who, 
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conforming  to  custom,  used  them  in  all  his  works,  laid  it 
down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  "  mislead  the  learner  at 
every  step."  Here  is  a  possible  instance.  When  Webster 
published  his  dictionary,  it  had  an  introduction  on  language, 
wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  a  word  may  have  exactly  oppo- 
site meanings,  and  the  Hebrew  brk  is  selected  as  an  in- 
stance. This  word  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  more 
than  300  times  in  the  sense  of  to  bless  and  six  times  is 
translated  to  curse!  It  is  not  generally  known  that  where 
Job's  wife  is  represented  as  recommending  her  husband  to 
curse  God  the  same  word  is  used  as  when  the  Psalmist  ex- 
claims, "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul."  That,  however,  is 
the  case.  Dr.  Young  translates  the  passage,  "Bless  God 
and  die,"  understanding  the  meaning  to  be,  yield  yourself 
to  death.  The  context  is  the  only  reason  for  any  other 
translation ;  but  the  objection  based  on  this  is  removed  by 
the  translation  of  Parkhurst,  (with  whom,  as  he  did  not  use 
the  vowel  points,  the  present  participle  had  the  same  form 
as  the  imperative  singular),  "  Dost  thou  yet  retain  thine 
integrity,  blessing  God  and  dying?"  There  are  other 
Hebraists  besides  Parkhurst  and  Young  who  do  not  allow 
that  brk  has  any  such  meaning  as  to  curse  or  to  renounce  — 
the  rendering  of  the  Revisers  in  the  above  passage.  Web- 
ster's introduction  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  published 
with  his  dictionary,  but  it  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Ogilvie  for 
his  Imperial  and  Comprehensive,  and  I  have  it  in  an  early 
edition  of  the  former. 

This  reference  to  the  slander  of  Job's  wife  —  for  such  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  —  is  a  digression ;  but  I  have  often 
thought  of  treating  of  it,  and  Professor  Turner's  reference 
to  the  vowel  points  as  determining  the  power  of  words 
serves  as  a  suitable  occasion. 
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I  will  now  speak  of  -some  distinguished  preachers  and 
pastors  whose  principal  spheres  were  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  First,  Joseph  Pi/more,  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1734.  When  about  16,  he  went  to  Wesley's  school 
at  Kingswood,  and  later  became  one  of  his  lay  preachers. 
In  1769  he  volunteered  for  service  in  America,  and 
preached  with  great  success  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
When  Seabury  had  been  made  a  bishop,  Pilmore  applied 
to  him  for  ordination.  The  Bishop  replied,  "  Mr.  Pilmore, 
I  have  heard  a  good  report  of  you,  and  I  will  ordain  you 
with  pleasure."  He  became  rector -of  three  parishes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1790  married  a 
widow  lady  of  that  city,  who  died  in  1809.  In  1794  he 
became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  and  in  1804 
of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1825.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence.  His 
preaching  is  thus  described  by  a  clergyman  of  another 
communion  : 

He  wrote  his  sermons,  and  whenever  I  heard  him  preach  his  manu- 
script was  always  before  him.  He  began  not  only  by  reading,  but  by 
reading  very  deliberately,  and  with  little  animation;  but  he  would 
gradually  wax  warm,  and  you  would  see  his  eye  begin  to  kindle,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  face  to  move  and  expand,  until  at  length  his  soul 
would  be  all  on  fire,  and  he  would  be  rushing  onward  extempora- 
neously almost  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract;  and  the  only  use  he  would 
make  of  his  manuscript  in  such  cases  would  be  to  roll  it  up  in  his  hand 
and  literally  shake  it  at  his  audience. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
exercised  a  very  important  influence  upon  several  of  the 
Evangelical  leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
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Professor  Turner,  who  attended  his  ministry  for  some  time 
previously  to  his  ordination. 

George  Boyd,  born  in  1 788,  and  brought  up  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  (Presbyterian),  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1806,  and  then  studied  law.  After  a  short 
practice  in  that  profession,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  became  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northern 
Liberties,  then  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  now  a  part  of  it. 
Here  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1850,  and  here,  we 
are  told  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals,  he  labored  with  great 
fidelity,  was  beloved  and  honored,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  the  diocese.  "  He  was  for  some  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  a  trustee  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  and  once  or  twice  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Convention.  He  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest 
in  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  and,  by  his  faithful  and 
earnest  labors  as  the  Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the 
Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  gave  an 
impulse  to  that  department  of  the  work,  and  essentially 
promoted  its  best  interests."  About  ten  years  before  his 
death  he  decided  in  favor  of  free  churches,  and,  at  great 
sacrifice  and  after  much  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  free  system  at  St.  John's.  He  was  married  in 
181 2,  and  his  wife  died  three  years  before  him.  His  home 
life,  equally  with  his  church  life,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  its  sanctity  and  its  beauty. 

A  bright  and  shining  light  for  a  brief  period  was  Gregory 
Toivnsend  BedelL  Born  in  1793,  and  ordained  in  1814, 
the  next  year  he  took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
He  was  then  a  disciple  of  Bishop  Hobart ;  but  a  change 
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in  his  views  took  place  in  a  short  time,  and  he  offended 
that  prelate  by  joining  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
Bishop  consequently  withdrew  an  invitation  Bedell  had 
accepted  to  become  one  of  the  assistants  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  He,  however,  recommended  him  afterward  to 
a  congregation  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Bedell  was  very  suc- 
cessful there,  but,  being  of  a  very  feeble  constitution,  and 
the  climate  being  too  enervating,  in  1822,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Philadel- 
phia, he  went  to  that  city  to  start  a  new  church.  His  fame 
had  spread  abroad  by  that  time,  and  crowded  audiences 
greeted  him  in  the  different  churches  he  preached  in.  His 
biographer,  Dr.  Tyng,  says,  "  Probably  no  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  has  ever  acquired  and  sustained  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  so  large  a  share  of  public  admiration  and 
acceptance  as  a  preacher."  St.  Andrew's  Church  was 
opened  for  him  in  the  following  year,  and  the  day  after  the 
first  service  $33,000  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  pews. 
We  are  told  "  he  was  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
oratory,  and  has  been  regarded  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  as  a  model  of  chaste,  dignified,  and  impressive  elocu- 
tion." A  boy  of  eight,  after  hearing  him,  said:  "This  is 
the  first  sermon  that  I  ever  understood.  I  never  did  love 
to  go  to  church,  but  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  there,  and 
perhaps  I  might  grow  as  good  as  my  mother  wants  me  to 
be."  He  enjoyed  pretty  good  health  for  four  years,  and 
after  that  labored,  with  great  diligence,  amidst  many  in- 
firmities, and  died  in  his  forty-first  year.  After  ten  years' 
labor  in  Philadelphia,  there  were  in  his  Sunday  Schools  75 
teachers  and  n  00  scholars,  besides  teachers  belonging  to 
the  congregation  who  labored  in  various  outside  institutions. 
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He  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  but  he  had  three  half 
sisters,  older  than  himself,  who  were  greatly  attached  to 
him,  the  eldest  of  whom  made  great  sacrifices  to  get  him 
educated  for  the  ministry.  They  had  their  compensation, 
not  only  in  the  great  success  of  his  ministry  but,  in  the 
pecuniary  assistance  he  was  able  to  render  them  in  their 
time  of  need.  His  Life  and  Sermons  were  published  in 
two  volumes.  The  Presbyterian  (Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Dublin),  in  reviewing  an  English  edition,  said  :  "  The  mem- 
oir is  admirable,  the  portrait  of  a  truly  apostolic  minister, 
faithful  and  zealous,  simple  and  sincere.  He  was  a  man 
whose  life  was  precious  to  the  church,  and  whose  loss  was 
bitter  and  heavy." 

It  was  a  son  of  this  cleryman,  Gregory  Thurston,  who 
succeeded  Mcllvaine  as  Bishop  of  Ohio.  He  was  present 
at  the  second  Lambeth  Conference,  held  in  1878,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  published  a  very 
interesting  report  of  it  under  the  title,  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,  He  preached  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  to  a 
congregation,  Canon  Gregory  assured  him,  of  not  less  than 
6000.  Of  a  sermon  preached  to  a  similar  congregation  in 
the  same  cathedral  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilkinson,  Vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  he  said,  "  Since  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
was  taken  from  us,  I  have  heard  no  such  sermon  as  this." 
Bishop  Bedell  published  also  The  Pastor,  which,  though 
not  very  profound,  contains  many  useful  rules  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  clergy. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  career  of  James  Milnor, 
a  man  of  great  capacity  and  solidity  of  character,  who  rose 
to  great  influence,  not  only  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but,  in  the  religious  world  generally.    He  was  borni 
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a  Quaker,  bred  a  lawyer,  and  entered  Congress  in  1810; 
was  in  the  Congress  which  declared  war  against  England, 
but  was  opposed  to  that  measure.  He  was  very  successful 
as  a  lawyer.  His  position  amongst  the  Quakers  he  lost 
through  being  married  to  an  Episcopalian  lady  by  "  a  hire- 
ling minister."  His  conversion  was  a  gradual  work,  extend- 
ing over  several  years.  He  was  always  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  of  a  philosophical  turn.  For  some  years  after 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1799,  he  attended  a  Pres- 
byterian church.  In  18 10  he  heard  Dr.  Pilmore,  and  was 
very  favorably  impressed  with  him.  He  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  White  in  18 14,  and  became  one  of  his  assistants  in 
his  parochial  charges.  In  1816  he  became  Rector  of  St. 
George's,  New  York,  and  continued  in  that  position,  though 
not  laboring  in  the  same  church,  till  his  death  in  1844. 
Quite  an  epoch  in  the  relations  of  his  church  to  the  Church 
of  England  was  his  visit  to  England  in  1830,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  biography,  150  pages,  is  well  occupied  with 
the  narrative  of  it.  On  his  way  to  London  from  Liverpool, 
he  called  on  Mr.  John  Angel  James,  at  Birmingham,  who, 
supposing  he  was  going  to  stay  a  few  days,  invited  him  to 
his  home  and  to  fill  his  pulpit  on  the  morrow.  Arrived  in 
London  April  19,  he  put  up  at  the  White  Horse,  Fetter 
Lane,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Bible 
Society.  I  should  say  that  a  great  number  of  commissions 
from  institutions  and  individuals  had  been  committed  to 
him,  all  of  which,  from  his  remarkable  business  capacity 
and  industry,  he  was  able  to  discharge.  May  the  fourth  he 
attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
at  which  he  met  Lord  Gambier  (in  the  chair),  Bp. 
Ryder,  the  two  Sumners,  Sir  George  Grey,  etc.    He  spoke 
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for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  when  apologizing  for  the 
time,  was  greeted  with,  "  No,  no,  not  too  long,"  and  "  an 
alarming  volley  of  applause."  The  next  day  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  where  he 
met  Lord  Bexley  (in  the  chair),  the  Sumners  again,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  Daniel  Wilson,  Rowland  Hill,  etc.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  dined  with  Mr.  Williams,  M.P., 
a  banker,  where  the  guests,  numbering  about  twenty,  were 
waited  upon  by  eight  liveried  servants.  As  at  that  time  the 
P.  E.  clergy  were  not  permitted  to  preach  in  C.  of  E.  pul- 
pits, he  did  not  preach  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  but  he 
created  a  most  favorable  impression  by  his  many  addresses 
and  interviews ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  September,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bible  Society  (Lord  Bexley  in  the  chair)  took 
leave  of  him  in  a  very  cordial  and  affectionate  manner. 
The  Church  Review  for  April,  1849,  devoted  28  pages  to 
a  review  of  Milnor's  Memoir,  from  a  High  Church  stand- 
point, but,  while  somewhat  abusive  of  Dr.  Stone  for  intro- 
ducing "  so  many  inflammatory  topics,"  and  for  some  things 
he  did  not  include,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Milnor  him- 
self.   It  is  thus  it  describes  him  : 

The  amiability  of  his  disposition,  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  lib- 
erality of  his  spirit,  the  activity  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  character  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister,  raised 
him  to  a  commanding  height  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  every  name  and  every  grade;  and  there  probably  never  has  been 
another  individual  in  New  York  so  overloaded  with  honors  and  offices 
as  he  was.  There  were  few  benevolent  institutions  of  a  general  nature 
with  which  he  had  not  some  connection. 

At  the  same  time  it  bore  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  parish.    I  think, 
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indeed,  that  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Milnor  and  the  Life  of 
Stephen  H.  Tyng  are  as  interesting  accounts  of  church  work 
as  I  have  ever  read. 

Stephen  Higginson  Tyng  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1800.  His  father's  name  originally  was  simply 
Dudley  Atkins,  but  he  took  the  name  of  Tyng  with  some 
landed  property.  Several  members  of  the  family,  lawyers 
and  judges,  are  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  father 
was  asked  to  become  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese, 
though  he  had  never  been  ordained,  but  he  declined.  The 
son,  after  attending  several  schools,  went  to  Harvard  in  18 13, 
and  graduated  in  181 7.  He  went  into  the  house  of  busi- 
ness of  an  East  India  firm,  with  the  view  of  taking  the 
place  of  their  agent  in  Calcutta.  His  conversion,  which 
soon  followed,  made  him  desire  the  ministry  instead.  The 
young  man  who  was  sent  to  Calcutta  in  his  place  was  never 
more  heard  of,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  being  burned 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  went  to  Bristol,  R.  L,  to 
be  a  pupil  of  Bishop  Griswold,  who  immediately  introduced 
him  to  his  parochial  work.  It  was  just  afterward,  in  the 
early  part  of  1820,  that  a  revival  broke  out,  and,  the  Bishop 
being  taken  ill  at  the  same  time,  Tyng  was  left  to  man- 
age it.  He  held  meetings  in  various  buildings  and  houses 
daily,  and,  later,  three  times  a  day.  This  continued  for 
about  three  months,  and  sometimes  people  closed  their 
stores  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  interests.  Later,  he  studied 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  and, 
after  being  ordained,  finding  nothing  to  do  near  at  home,  he 
visited  New  York,  where  Dr.  Milnor  told  him  of  an  enquiry 
he  had  had  for  a  clergyman  to  labor  in  Virginia.  On  his 
way  thither,  having  letters  to  Mcllvaine  and  other  clergymen 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  stopped  there,  and  when 
the  Rev.  Walter  Dulaney  Addison  (an  estimable  clergy- 
man who  was  very  helpful  to  Bp.  Meade  in  his  early  days) 
resigned  the  rectory  of  St.  John's  Church,  Georgetown,. 
Tyng  was  elected  to  it.  There  were  then  six  very  able 
Evangelical  clergymen  in  the  same  neighborhood  —  Hawley 
and  Allen  in  Washington,  Mcllvaine  and  Tyng  in  George- 
town, and  Wilmer  and  Norris  in  Alexandria.  They  had 
meetings  together,  at  which  they  were  sometimes  joined  by 
other  clergymen,  and  edited  a  monthly  paper.  While  here, 
Tyng  married  a  daughter  of  Bp.  Griswold.  In  1823  he 
became  Rector  of  Queen  Anne's  Parish,  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland.  This  was  a  parish  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word,  comprising  a  territory  about  30  miles  by  20. 
The  only  duty  he  was  required  to  perform  was  preaching  at 
the  church  and  chapel,  which  were  ten  miles  apart,  once 
a  fortnight ;  but  he  used  to  travel  on  horseback  through 
the  district  and  hold  daily  services  in  houses  and  taverns. 
There  were  2500  slaves  in  the  parish,  and  50  to  100  used 
to  be  present  at  the  church  and  chapel  services.  When  he 
stopped  at  the  plantations,  the  slaves  used  to  be  called  up, 
and  the  neighboring  families  would  come  together.  He 
extended  his  labors  into  other  counties  and  into  Virginia. 
In  1829  he  succeeded  Mr.  Allen  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia.  The  people  had  led  Mr.  Allen  a  hard  life, 
and  Mr.  Tyng  knew  well  that  some  of  them  were  much 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  but  he  was  determined  there 
should  be  no  second  edition  of  such  relations  between 
pastor  and  people.  The  very  first  week,  at  a  vestry  meet- 
ing, a  gentleman  rose  and  violently  interrupted  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  had  fixed 
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the  pastor's  salary.  -Mr.  Tyng,  who  was  presiding,  said  : 
Your  by-laws  say  that  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to 
speak  until  the  question  has  been  stated  by  the  chair. 
The  chair  has  stated  no  question.  The  gentleman  will 
take  his  seat."  The  gentleman  took  his  seat,  and  became 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  His  congregations  were  large, 
and  his  career  from  that  time  forward  was  full  of  stirring 
incidents.  In  1834  he  yielded  to  the  desire  of  some 
influential  members  of  his  church  to  form  a  new  parish, 
which  was  named  the  Epiphany.  At  this  time  he  visited 
southern  cities,  and  at  Charleston  preached  in  the  theatre 
^very  day  of  one  week  to  crowded  congregations.  Many 
conversions  ensued,  and  one  of  the  converts,  William 
Jones  Boone,  ten  years  later,  at  the  age  of  33,  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Amoy  in  China,  whilst,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  century,  his  son  became  Bishop  of  Shanghai.  Dr. 
Tyng's  new  church  was  opened  in  August,  1834,  and  here 
he  labored  with  great  success  for  12  years.  He  visited 
England  in  1842,  and  several  times  later.  In  1845  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Milnor  in  New  York.  In  his  twentieth 
annual  report  of  his  labors  in  this  sphere,  he  stated  that 
the  benevolent  contributions  for  the  last  year  had  been 
$40,000,  and  for  the  whole  period  $402,000;  that  the 
Sunday  School  collections  had  amounted  to  $38,352,  with 
which  they  had  built  three  chapels  ;  that  the  Ladies'  Dorcas 
Society  had  made  and  distributed  among  the  poor  20,000 
garments  and  clothed  3,465  poor  children  in  the  Sunday 
School ;  that  an  average  of  $6000  a  year  had  been  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  their  local  missions,  missionaries, 
and  chapels;  that  he  had  received  1225  communicants, 
-959  for  the  first  time ;  that  the  Sunday  Schools  had 
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iSo  teachers  and  2000  pupils,  etc.  People  from  a  distance 
used  to  attend  his  ministry,  though  they  had  to  stand  in  the 
aisles,  and  his  congregations  used  to  number  from  two  to 
three  thousand.  His  business  training  had  been  of  great 
service  to  him,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  forcing 
his  way  through  all  obstructions.  He  retired  from  his 
charge  in  1878  and  died  in  1885.  His  mmd  was  feeble 
the  last  few  years,  though  his  physical  vigor  was  unabated. 
Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  in  his  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life, 
says  Dr.  Tyng  "  possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  pushed 
his  way  through  life  with  the  irresistible  rush  of  a  Cunarder 
under  a  full  head  of  steam."  "  Strong  as  he  was  in  the  pul- 
pit, Dr.  Tyng  was  the  prince  of  platform  orators.  He  had 
every  quality  necessary  for  the  sway  of  a  popular  audience  — 
fine  elocution,  marvellous  fluency,  piquancy,  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  a  magnetism  that  swept  all  before  him. 
His  voice  was  very  clear  and  penetrating,  and  he  hurled 
forth  his  clean-cut  sentences  like  javelins."  He  says  that 
as  he  and  Mr,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  at  a  meeting 
listening  to  him,  having  themselves  spoken,  B.  replying  to 
a  remark  of  his  said  :  "  He  is  the  one  man  I  am  afraid  of. 
When  he  speaks  first  I  do  not  care  to  follow  him,  and  if  I 
speak  first,  then  when  he  gets  up  I  wish  that  I  had  not 
spoken  at  all."  Dr.  C.  justly  intimates  that  his  addresses 
are  not  so  good  to  read.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  his  mind  found  its  expression 
in  a  multitude  of  words,  which  are  sometimes  rather  weary- 
ing. The  Spencers,  a  volume  of  stories,  true  except  as  to 
names,  is  what  I  have  liked  best  of  his.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  I  ever  read.  He  published  various 
other  works,  and  a  volume  entitled  The  Laiv  and  the 
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Gospel  went  through  several  editions.  He  used  to  be  a 
very  acceptable  speaker  at  the  May  Meetings  in  England, 
and  he  was  once  an  acceptable  speaker  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
prayer  meeting,  having  been  at  the  Tabernacle  the  previous 
Sunday  and  been  invited  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  attend.  He 
often  preached  in  the  churches  of  other  denominations, 
and,  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  a  fashionable  lady,  wife  of  a  naval  officer, 
through  taking  a  week  day  lecture  for  Albert  Barnes,  the 
commentator,  who  had  been  taken  ill.  She  was  outwalking 
on  Walnut  Street,  and,  hearing  the  church  bells,  she  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound  to  a  church  she  had  never 
been  to  before  ;  and  she  was  greatly  surprised  in  a  short  time 
to  see  Dr.  Tyng  come  in  and  go  up  to  the  desk.  She  was 
so  powerfully  impressed  that  the  next  morning  she  left  her 
family  in  bed  to  attend  a  prayer  meeting  Dr.  Tyng  was 
conducting  at  six  o'clock.  He  walked  home  with  her,  and 
he  says  she  became  "  a  true  child  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  God." 

Another  eminent  Evangelical  clergyman,  though  not 
shining  with  such  great  lustre,  was  Benjamin  C.  Cutler, 
for  a  few  years  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Quincy,  a  short 
time  a  city  missionary  in  New  York,  and  from  1833  (suc- 
ceeding Mcllvaine)  Rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn,  till  his 
death,  30  years  later.  He  visited  England  in  1843,  where 
he  created  a  very  favorable  impression.  On  his  return  he 
was  nearly  wrecked  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  he  used 
to  commemorate  his  peril  and  deliverance  as  the  anniver- 
sary came  round. 

Another  was  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton,  who  was  trained 
to,  and  for  a  short  time  practised  in,  the  medical  profession  ; 
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but  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  served  churches  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  In  an 
article  on  Church  Growth  in  Boston,  by  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  Bishop  Perry's  History,  we  read:  "In  1842 
began  the  long  and  powerful  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  H.  Vinton,  at  St.  Paul's  Church.  For  seventeen 
years  his  ministry  there  gave  noble  dignity  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  Boston,  and  was  a  source  of  vast  good  to  many 
souls.  His  work  may  be  considered  as  having  done  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  who  ever  preached  in  Boston 
to  bring  the  Episcopal  Church  into  the  understanding,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  respect  of  the  people.  His  vigorous 
mind  and  great  acquirements  and  commanding  character 
and  earnest  eloquence  made  him  a  most  influential  power 
in  the  city  and  the  church." 

There  must  have  been  many  Evangelical  bishops  of  whom 
it  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  learn  much,  but  I  will 
mention  three  others.  First,  Manton  Eastburn  (1801-72), 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have  found 
the  greatest  religious  malignity  among  the  Broad  Church- 
men, though  I  have  met  with  a  good  deal  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. It  was,  I  think,  in  March,  1898,  that  I  was  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  heard  the  Rector  preach  from 
the  words,  "  Ye  were  sometime  darkness,  but  now  are  ye 
light  in  the  Lord."  He  did  not  tell  the  people  in  so  many 
words,  but  still  he  did  tell  them,  that  in  the  days  of  Bp. 
Eastburn  they  were  in  darkness,  but  that,  after  so  many 
years  of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Brooks,  they  had  become 
light.  I  knew  very  little  of  Eastburn  at  that  time,  but,  as  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  spiritual  illumination 
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of  the  people  of  Trinity  Church  was  of  a  very  hazy  char- 
acter, I  thought  the  preacher  might  have  been  putting 
darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness ;  and  the  many 
testimonies  in  Eastburn's  favor  I  have  since  seen  have  con- 
firmed this  impression.  In  1827  he  became  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  and  his  ministry  there 
was  considers i  great  success.  Among  his  Sunday  School 
teachers  there  were  Colden  Hoffman  and  George  Townshend 
Fox.  The  former  became  a  missionary  in  Liberia,  and  the 
latter  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Durham,  England.  When 
Hoffman  died  Fox  wrote  his  Memoir,  which  was  published 
in  London,  with  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Waldegrave,. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In  this  work  the  author  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Eastburn  and  his  ministry  in  New  York, 
says  the  Ascension  was  "  a  model  of  what  a  church  ought 
to  be  "  ;  that  the  Sunday  School  was  "  the  most  prosperous, 
effective,  and  interesting  "  that  he  was  ever  connected  with 
in  England  or  America,  during  a  long  and  chequered  lifer 
etc.  Then  there  is  the  very  important  testimony,  in  his 
Reminiscences,  of  the  late  Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,, 
who  was  one  of  Eastburn's  assistants  at  Trinity  Church. 

Next,  Alfred  Lee,  He  was  son  of  Benjamin  Lee,  who- 
in  his  early  days  was  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy, 
and  who  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  17,  commanded  a  battery  in 
a  great  naval  battle,  under  Lord  Rodney.  Shortly  after 
which  he  got  into  disgrace  through  treating  a  superior 
officer  with  disrespect,  was  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Bat  another  midshipman  in  the  fleet, 
Prince  William  Henry  (afterward  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
William  the  Fourth  ),  obtained  his  pardon  through  a  peti- 
tion he  drew  up  and  got  the  other  middies  to  sign.  Leer 
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however,  resigned  and  went  to  Boston,  U.  S.,  to  a  brother 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  who  gave  him  command 
of  a  ship.  After  some  years  in  the  American  merchant 
service  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  self-command,  prudence,  and  benevolence,  and  was 
attached  to  the  P.  E.  Church.  Alfred  was  born  in  1807, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1827.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  for  a  short  time  practised  at  Harvard,  Conn,  But  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  1837,  and  became  rector  of  a  small 
parish  in  Rockdale,  Penn.,  on  the  border  of  Delaware. 
The  confidence  he  inspired  there  led  the  diocese  of  Dela- 
ware to  elect  him  as  its  first  bishop.  This  was  in  1841, 
when  he  had  been  only  four  years  in  the  ministry.  The 
development  of  this  diocese,  from  a  very  small  beginning, 
was  very  satisfactory  under  his  oversight.  He  published 
many  works  (one  of  which  I  will  notice  presently),  but, 
owing  to  a  weak  voice,  he  was  never  much  celebrated  as  a 
preacher.  His  sermons,  however,  make  excellent  reading. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  American  bishops  who  attended 
the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1878,  and  Bp.  Bedell  says, 
"The  presence  and  counsels  of  this  good  and  eminently 
wise  man  were  a  marked  comfort  to  us,  and  a  distinguished 
service  to  the  Conference."  He  adds,  "  I  was  in  a  position 
to  hear  from  Prelates  their  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  it 
was  of  the  highest."  He  became  Presiding  Bishop  at  home 
in  1884  and  died  in  1887.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Committee  —  the  only  bishop  of  his 
church  who  was  so,  though  others  were  invited. 

Lastly  William  Bacon  Stevens.  He  was  born  at  Bath, 
Me.,  in  1815.  In  1837  he  graduated  M.D.  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  practised  as  a  physician  for  about  five  years 
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at  Savannah,  Ga.  In  1841  he  became  state  historian  for 
Georgia,  and  he  published  the  history  of  the  state  in  two 
volumes.  He  was  ordained  in  1843,  an^  became  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church  at  Athens  and  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  the  same  city.  He  became  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  in  1848,  and  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1865.  For  six  years  he  had  charge  of  the  American 
churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  also  was  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1878.  He  and  Bishop  Doane 
(Albany)  preached  at  the  two  services  at  St.  Paul's,  July  7,, 
to  crowded  congregations,  and  he  also  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Bp.  Lee  having  declined. 
Bp.  Bedell  speaks  in  great  praise  of  this,  says  it  was  "a 
most  fitting,  powerful,  and  eloquent  discourse,"  and  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asked  for  a  copy  of  it  for  the 
archives  of  the  Conference  and  for  publication. 

Bishop  Stevens's  published  sermons  are  very  excellent,  as 
are  also  those  of  Dr.  Cutler  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Vinton. 

Among  the  works  published  by  Bishop  Lee  was  A  Life 
Hid  with  Christ  in  God,  being  a  Memoir  of  Susan  Allibone. 
This  lady  was  one  of  a  large  Quaker  family.  She  became 
concerned  about  eternal  things  when  about  sixteen,  learned 
the  way  of  salvation  from  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Bedell,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  baptized  by  him  in  her  twentieth 
year.  Shortly  afterward  she  became  a  permanent  invalid,, 
from  spinal  trouble ;  but  she  labored,  in  the  midst  of  her 
infirmities,  with  great  diligence  and  great  success  for  the 
salvation  of  others ;  and  her  biographer  says  that  present 
at  her  death  bed  were  no  less  than  five  persons  who  had 
been  brought  to  Christ  through  her  instrumentality.  The 
Memoir,  which  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  her  diary 
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and  correspondence,  fills  600  octavo  pages.  Her  mother 
was  a  Christian  woman  of  great  excellence,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  this  particular  daughter ;  but  was  taken  away  in 
the  flower  of  her  strength,  whilst  Susan  lingered  on  to  her 
forty  first  year,  in  1854.  Amongst  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  visited  and  corresponded  with  her  was  Henry 
Clay,  to  whom  she  gave  the  works  of  Archbishop  Leighton,. 
one  of  her  most  admired  authors.  Her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter, 
who  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  her  gracious  and  power- 
ful influence.  She  was  greatly  attached  to  the  P.  E.  Church 
and  to  the  successive  pastors  of  St.  Andrew's  —  Dr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Stevens. 

The  most  remarkable  religious  development  in  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  whose  organization  had  not  come  into  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  who  by  the  end  of  it  had 
gone  far  ahead  of  both  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  The  next  most  remarkable  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  increased  from 
about  100,000  to  10,000,000.  This,  of  course,  was  due  ta 
immigration ;  probably  at  least  half  was  Hibernian.  The 
P.  E.  Church  has  not  gone  ahead  like  these,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  membership  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  population,  and  the  statistics 
(not  particularly  reliable  except  as  to  the  bishops)  for  the 
close  of  the  century  were  —  84  bishops,  4,863  clergy,  3 
retired  bishops,  and  714,575  communicants.  The  total 
number  of  adherents  of  all  kinds  probably  amounted  to 
2,000,000.  The  amount  spent  in  domestic  and  foreign 
missions  was  about  $750,000  ;  besides  which,  however,  was 
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that  of  an  auxiliary  society  conducted  by  the  Evangelicals, 
which  had  charge  of  missions,  said  to  be  very  successful,  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba.  As  regards  parties  in  the  Church,  as 
Bishop  Clark  says  in  his  Reminiscences,  they  have  been 
pretty  well  extinguished.  One,  however,  survives,  the  so 
called  Catholics,  who  abhor  the  name  of  Protestant,  call 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  mass,  and  practise  "  reservation  of  the 
sacrament."  At  the  end  of  the  century,  I  estimate  that 
these  were  about  15  per  cent  of  the  membership,  or  100,000. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Cummins  Schism."  George  David  Cummins 
was  born  in  Delaware  in  1822.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
distinction  in  the  state,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  He  was  a  great  slave-holder,  but  before 
his  death  he  liberated  all  his  slaves,  and  set  them  up  with 
houses  and  lands.  Early  in  life  he  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  governors,  but  she  lived  only  a  few  months,  and 
he  remained  a  widower  till  his  old  age,  when  he  married 
again  and  had  four  children,  of  whom  George  David  was 
the  third,  and  who  was  only  four  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  His  mother  married  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  he  was,  consequently,  brought  up  to 
that.  He  was  educated  first  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
then  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.  When  a  little 
more  than  nineteen,  he  obtained  a  license  to  preach,  and 
went  on  circuit,  and  became  very  popular.  Preferring, 
however,  the  church  of  his  fathers,  he  was  never  more  than 
a  probationer  amongst  the  Methodists,  and  in  1845  he  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Lee  and  became  assistant  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore.  He  filled  pastorates  at  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
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Chicago.  In  1862  he  visited  Scotland,  whence  his  pater- 
nal ancestors  had  come,  and  there  became  intimate  with 
Dean  Ramsay  (who  asked  him  to  preach  for  him),  Dr. 
Guthrie,  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  The  illness  of  Mrs. 
Cummins  (he  had  married  in  1847)  prevented  him  from 
going  to  London  and  Paris,  as  he  intended,  but  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Europe  in  1866,  just  after  he  had  been 
elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar at  that  time,  and  a  favorite  preacher  for  anniversary 
services,  when  special  collections  were  desired.  His  con- 
secration was  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  Presiding  Bishop  and 
leader  of  the  High  Church  party,  assisted  by  six  others. 
More  bishops  would  have  been  present  had  not  circum- 
stances prevented.  High  churchmen  had  very  cordially 
joined  in  his  election  after  the  clerical  candidate  for  the 
position  had  been  rejected  by  the  laity.  In  1868  a  great 
discussion  took  place  over  the  sacerdotalism  prevalent  in 
the  church,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Bishop  Cummins 
alienated  the  High  Churchmen  of  his  diocese.  The  Evan- 
gelicals had  hitherto  been  content  with  the  language  of 
the  Baptismal  Service,  but  when  the  Oxford  party  were 
so  aggressive  in  the  dissemination  of  their  interpretations 
many  of  the  Evangelicals  desired  an  amendment  of  it,  or 
at  least  an  alternate  reading.  This  was  refused  by  the 
General  Convention,  but  a  Declaration  was  issued  by  the 
House  of  Bishops,  (signed  by  48  out  of  53  members),  ex- 
pressing the  opinion,  that  the  word  "  regenerate  "  is  not 
so  used  as  to  determine  that  a  moral  change  is  wrought. 
November  10,  1873,  Bishop  Cummins  resigned  his  position 
in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  2nd.  of  December,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
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was  formed.  A  few -days  later  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney, 
who  had  succeeded  Bishop  Cummins  as  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Chicago,  and  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
ministry  of  the  P.  E.  Church  for  mutilating  the  Baptismal 
Service,  was  consecrated  as  its  second  bishop.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  new  church  seems  to  have  had  about 
10,000  communicants.  Amongst  its  early  members  was 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Benson,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  lady  of 
Philadelphia.  She  gave  them  a  theological  seminary  and  a 
handsome  church  in  West  Philadelphia.  I  have  been  present 
at  a  few  of  their  services,  and  have  been  pleased  with  them  ; 
but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  have  discovered  what 
sort  of  a  Prayer  Book  they  are  using.  I  have  referred  to 
the  General  Convention  of  the  P.  E.  Church  of  1785,  which 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  three  the  publication  of  a 
Prayer  Book.  The  Convention  which,  though  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  preceding  one,  did  not  include  New 
England,  determined  upon  most  of  the  changes  to  be  made 
in  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  left  some  details  to 
the  committee,  including  the  selection  of  lessons  and  psalms. 
Bishop  White  attended  to  the  former  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith, 
President  of  Washington  College,  Maryland,  selected  the 
psalms.  He  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  a  Latitudi- 
narian  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  he  omitted  many 
of  the  psalms  on  the  ground  of  their  being  offensive  —  the 
second  and  third,  for  instance,  and  the  thirty-fifth,  forty- 
third,  and  forty-tourth.  The  book  was  published,  but  never 
adopted  by  the  churches  individually  or  by  any  succeeding 
Convention.  It  was  this  book,  however,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  which  added  to  it  in 
1875  thirty-five  Articles  of  Religion,  which  contain  some 
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improvements  on  those  of  the  old  books,  and  with  which  I 
can  find  no  serious  fault.  That  such  a  collection  of  psalms 
should  be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Smith  (who  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Maryland,  but  was  never  consecrated,  as  he  was  not 
thought  a  proper  person  for  the  position)  is  not  surprising, 
but  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  a  party  of  Evangelicals  is 
to  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  I  know  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  movements.  At  the  Church  Con- 
gress in  England  this  year  such  a  mutilation  of  the  psalms 
was  advocated  by  the  head  master  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  (whom  I  judge  to  be  a  Socinian),  and  was  approved 
by  the  Guardian  of  November  4  ;  but  a  correspondent  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  paper  suggests  that  the  omission  of 
the  imprecatory  psalms  might  leave  some  transgressors  to 
go  to  perdition  unwarned.  Certainly,  all  assaults  upon  the 
integrity  of  Scripture  are  in  the  interests  of  sin.  It  is  the 
moral  standard  of  Scripture  that  people  abhor,  and  are 
determined  not  to  abide  by;  and  they  seek  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  they  may  be  free  to  do  as 
they  like  with  the  moral  standard,  though  pretending  to  a 
high  moral  standard. 

Bishop  Cummins  was  not  permitted  long  to  preside  over 
the  interests  of  the  infant  organization,  but  departed  this 
life  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  June  26,  1876. 
He  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  great  worker. 
Miss  Benson  survived  till  the  fall  of  1902. 

As  the  revelation  of  God  is  characterized  by  the  per- 
fection of  God,  so  the  creeds  and  other  formularies  of  the 
Church,  which  are  her  answer  to  the  revelation  of  God,  are 
characterized  by  the  imperfection  of  the  creature,  and 
everyone  must  determine  for  himself  what  he  can  subscribe 
to  or  use. 
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The  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  England 
was  fruitful  in  the  production  of  great  preachers.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  considered  it  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  Oxford  movement.  See  section  90  of  his 
Present  Aspect  of  the  Church.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  nineteenth  century  —  Canons  Melvill  and 
Carus  ;  whom  I  know  in  very  different  ways,  as  I  never 
heard  Melvill  preach  and  never  saw  a  sermon  of  Carus's  in 
print.  Mr.  G.  J.  Davies,  in  his  Successful  Preachers,  gives 
the  first  places  to  Wilberforce  and  Melvill,  and  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  them  as  the  most  eloquent  Church  of  Eng- 
land preachers  of  their  century.  Melvill,  he  says,  has  been 
justly  called  "the  Evangelical  Chrysostom,"  and  amongst 
the  commendatory  things  he  says  of  him  is  this  : 

With  no  shibboleths  or  language  other  than  all  schools  of  religious 
thought  use,  he  presses  home  evangelical  truth,  as  set  forth  in  old 
Church  of  England  lines,  in  her  formularies;  learnedly,  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  be  heard  amongst  the  doctors;  pleasantly,  as  one  that  sings 
a  sweet  refrain;  -honestly,  as  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  a  child  of 
the  Reformation,  and  feels  compelled  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  no  un- 
certain sound. 

This  was  true  of  Carus  also.  They  were  both  highly  in- 
tellectual, and  both  obtained  the  highest  classical  and 
mathematic  honors  at  Cambridge.  Melvill  was  second 
wrangler  and  Carus  was  seventh,  bracketed.  But  they  were 
very  different  in  their  style  of  preaching.  Carus  was  a  very 
natural  extempore  preacher,  and  Melvill  was  a  preacher  of 
the  Chalmers  type,  reading  his  sermons,  and  employing  all 
the  arts  of  the  rhetorician  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  a  tremendous  effect. 
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Henry  Melvill,  son  of  Capt.  Philip  Melvill,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  was  born  in  1798.  After 
his  matriculation,  he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  University, 
and  examiner  in  Hebrew.  In  1830  he  became  Incumbent 
of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell.  From  1843  t0  1 S5 7  he 
was  Principal  of  the  East  India  Company's  College  at 
Haileybury,  his  brother,  Sir  James  Cosmo,  being  at  the 
time  the  company's  chief  secretary,  while  another  brother 
was  military  secretary.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  struck 
by  a  sermon  he  heard  him  preach,  and  made  him  Chaplain 
at  the  Tower  of  London.  Lord  Palmerston  was  similarly 
smitten  by  a  sermon  he  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  made  him  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  This  was 
in  1856,  when  he  resigned  the  Lothbury  Golden  Lecture- 
ship, which  he  had  held  from  1849.  He  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  chaplains,  and  with  his  canonry  he  held  the  rectory 
of  Barnes.  His  sermons  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
Two  volumes  were  published  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine  in  this 
country,  with  a  preface  describing  him  ;  but  I  will  quote  a 
better  authority,  a  distinguished  representative  of  another 
communion,  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  He  was  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  heard  many  dis- 
tinguished preachers.  Melvill  he  heard  deliver  one  of  the 
Golden  Lectures,  and  this  is  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
report  of  it : 

The  discourse  pleased  me  more  than  any  of  his  printed  ones;  per- 
haps because  it  was  so  admirably  read,  a  circumstance  which  I  had  not 
expected.  The  audience  was  breathless  with  attention.  What  a  sight 
upon  a  week-day  morning  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  surrounded  by 
a  labyrinth  of  warehouses  and  banks !    It  reminded  me  of  Chalmers's 
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Thursday  morning  lectures  in  the  Tron  Church  at  Glasgow,  when  the 
merchants  used  to  rush  from  the  Exchange  to  hear  him.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  give  any  analysis  of  his  discourse,  which,  although  highly 
edifying  and  instructive,  derived  its  great  charm  from  the  original  and 
striking  images  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  which  I  cannot  repro- 
duce. It  pleased  me  greatly  more  than  any  sermon  I  have  heard,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Candlish;  and  with  these  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  it, 
because  Candlish  had  the  vast  advantage  of  a  great  Christian  doctrine 
as  the  basis  of  his  practical  appeals  and  the  ground*  of  his  pictorial 
illustrations. 

Very  interesting  is  the  testimony  of  M.  L'Agneau  Noir 
(apparently  a  dissenter),  in  his  Lamps  of  the  Temple.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  defect  of  too  much  art,  but  this 
is  the  conclusion  of  his  eulogy  : 

All  that  we  can  almost  conceive  of  eloquence,  short  of  the  absolute 
height  of  inspiration,  is  included  in  those  memories.  A  voice,  not  low, 
but  naturally  loud  and  clear,  and  capable  of  every  varying  expres- 
sion. How  deep  the  pathos  and  tenderness  !  tears  attested  it.  Now  it 
was  like  the  sobbing  of  wind  among  the  boughs,  like  the  wail  of  mourn- 
ing birds  sorrowing  for  the  mate  —  now  the  trembling  intonations 
surged  and  heaved  along  !  —  now  grief  and  pity  swelled  and  sank  alter- 
nately in  those  rich  notes;  and  now  like  the  swell  of  a  trumpet  the 
spirit  mounted  from  the  domains  of  grief :  loudly  rung  the  clarion; 
now  martial,  now  defiant,  the  words  rushed  forth,  ready  armed,  gifted 
and  graced  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  a  quickened  and  refined  sensi- 
bility !  We  have  never  since  so  truly  heard  the  pomp  of  words;  some- 
times this  pomp,  hovered  upon  the  borders  of  inflation,  but  usually 
their  march  was  like  a  glittering  host,  in  steel  and  shining  accoutre- 
ments, reflecting  back  the  magnificence  of  the  solar  beam.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  on  the  evening,  immense  was  the  audience,  and  over 
their  ears  the  words  most  literally  rolled,  subduing,  melting,  appalling. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  appeal  to  the  feelings  themselves;  the  imagery, 
did  not  hang  like  foliage  upon  a  stemless  tree;  it  decorated  beautifully, 
gracefully,  gorgeously  the  porches  of  Thought.    In  many  of  our  first 
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feeble  ascents  up  the  hill  of  Intellectual  Difficulty  we  were  indebted  to 
this  training  hand.    Henry  Melvill  first  taught  us  to  sing — Excelsior. 

At  Cambridge,  as  in  London,  he  was  heard  with  wrapt 
attention  by  crowded  audiences.  He  died  in  1871,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  which,  Mr.  Davies  says, 
"  had  so  often  resounded  with  his  eloquence." 

William  Carus  was  born  in  1804.  In  my  early  days  I 
attached  no  importance  to  a  preacher's  ancestry  or  family, 
or  I  should  have  known  something  about  Canon  Carus 's. 
My  impression  is,  that  his  father  was  a  private  gentleman  in 
Westmoreland ;  and,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  brothers  or 
sisters,  I  suppose  he  had  none,  even  as  he  had  no  children. 
He  graduated  and  was  ordained  in  1827,  and  became  curate 
to  Simeon.  I  have  not  discovered  exactly  when  he  became 
Incumbent  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  but  we  have 
the  statement  of  Simeon,  that  he  had  sole  charge  of  it  in 
1833.  In  1836  he  became  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  College, 
which  easily  stands  at  the  head  of  the  University,  and  suc- 
cessor to  Simeon  as  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.  In  185 1 
he  became  Canon  of  Winchester  and  Vicar  of  Romsey ; 
and,  to  commemorate  his  services  to  the  University,  some 
friends  raised  ^500  for  a  Greek  Testament  prize,  to  which 
he,  himself,  added  a  like  amount.  He  was  a  select 
preacher  for  the  University  in  1854,  1859,  and  1866. 
When  the  rectory  of  St.  Maurice,  Winchester,  became  va- 
cant, in  1854,  I  believe  he  applied  to  Bishop  Sumner  for  it, 
that  his  cathedral  duties  might  not  separate  him  from  his 
parochial.  The  income  was  small,  and  I  suppose  he  never 
netted  any  revenue  from  it.  The  previous  rector  had  been 
one  of  the  cathedral  canons.    In  leaving  Cambridge,  it  has 
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seemed  to  me  that  he  was  changing  for  a  less  important 
sphere ;  but  upon  my  mentioning  the  subject  to  a  clergy- 
man who  knew  him  at  Winchester,  he  replies  :  "  Promotion 
I  suppose  it  would  be  in  those  days,  and  worth  his  while. 
I  imagine  that  was  the  reason  for  his  leaving  Cambridge.  I 
dare  say,  too,  he  desired  a  fresh  audience."  I  remember 
my  first  impression  of  his  preaching,  which  I  attended  from 
the  age  of  10  to  17.  I  used  to  think  that  if  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  should  take  place  while  he  was 
preaching,  the  effect  would  not  be  very  different  from  that 
which  I  was  then  conscious  of.  Such  was  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  generated  by  his  discourse.  In  the  beginning 
of  1859  my  brother  and  I  attended  his  confirmation  class, 
and  very  soon  afterward  we  joined  the  Church  of  England 
Young  Men's  Society.  This  association  was  formed  a  little 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  the  name  of  The  Church  of 
England  Young  Men's  Society  for  Aiding  Missions  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  Shortly  after  we  joined  it,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  C.  of  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  1861  Canon 
Carus  became  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  a  new  parish,  for 
which,  with  some  assistance,  he  had  built  a  church.  He 
never  did  much  visiting  while  at  St.  Maurice  (leaving  that 
to  the  curates),  but  my  mother  thought  it  particularly  good 
of  him,  on  the  occasion  of  some  trouble  —  probably  the 
death  of  my  younger  brother  —  to  pay  us  a  visit  when 
Bishop  Sumner  was  staying  at  his  house.  Mrs.  Carus  used 
to  hold  a  Bible  Class  at  home  Sunday  afternoons,  which 
was  attended  by  my  two  sisters.  The  only  sermons  of  the 
Canon  that  I  have  much  remembrance  of  were  a  course  on 
the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  related  parts  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  which  he  delivered  when  I  was  about  16.  I 
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was  able  to  follow  these  throughout,  and  remember  the  out- 
lines to  the  present  day.  His  system  of  interpretation,  the 
historical,  was  the  same  as  that  so  ably  expounded  and  en- 
forced by  Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness.  Whether  I  have  ever 
heard  any  better  sermons  than  his,  I  have  never  yet  deter- 
mined (never  having  heard  him  more  than  two  or  three 
times  after  I  had  completed  my  seventeenth  year),  but  I 
am  satisfied  of  one  thing  —  that  I  have  never  known  any 
better  style  of  preaching  than  his.  It  was  eminently  natural 
and  engaging,  and  sometimes  developed  into  the  highest 
eloquence.  As  some  need  no  instruction  in  the  art  of 
reasoning,  but  know  by  intuition  what  others  have  to  learn 
from  books  and  lectures,  so  some  need  no  instruction  in 
the  art  of  speaking,  and  Canon  Carus  seemed  to  be  one  of 
these.  Dr.  Tyng  published  a  series  of  letters  on  his  first 
visit  to  England,  and  I  will  quote  from  his  testimony  to- 
Carus  and  Cambridge,  but  I  will  first  quote  what  I  said 
about  him  in  a  tract  entitled  What  is  Truth  ?  before  I 
had  seen  Dr.  Tyng's  account : 

I  was  ia  my  fifteenth  year  when  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  confirma- 
tion class  which  was  to  be  opened  by  the  rector  of  my  parish,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  man  of 
capacious  mind,  and,  though  not  particularly  eloquent  perhaps,  a  very 
effective  speaker,  having  great  readiness  and  a  very  natural  and  engag- 
ing delivery;  whilst  he  exhibited  an  admirable  balance  between  the 
elements  of  reason  and  pathos,  the  argumentative  and  the  persuasive. 
The  first  statement  of  his  when  conducting  this  class  that  arrested  my 
attention  was,  that  we  could  be  saved  only  through  the  atonement 
accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  none  had  ever  been  saved  by 
other  means.  This,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  first  answer  that 
ever  came  to  me  to  the  question,  "  What  is  truth?"  Immediately  the 
inquiry  arose  in  my  mind,  how  were  people  saved  before  that  event? 
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No  answer  appeared  until  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  class,  when  we 
were  informed  that  believers  under  the  old  dispensation  looked  forward 
to  Christ's  redemption  as  we  look  back  to  it. 

He  somewhat  early  declined  in  physical  force,  and  re- 
signed his  parochial  charge  in  1870  (but  continued  to 
assist  at  the  services),  and  his  canonry  in  1885.  He  died 
in  August,  1 89 1,  at  Bournemouth,  where  he  had  resided  for 
some  years,  and  where  his  widow  remained  until  her  death 
in  1903.  She  was  in  her  eighty- third  year.  In  his  Recol- 
lections of  England,  Dr.  Tyng  thought  he  had  revealed  too 
much  of  the  concerns  of  private  families  for  its  circulation 
in  England,  so  he  prohibited  this;  but  it  was  apparently 
much  too  good  to  be  kept  out  of  the  country  where  it 
would  awaken  the  greatest  interest,  and  Samuel  Bagster  & 
Sons  published  it  notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  Mr. 
Cams  met  him  in  London  and  invited  him  to  Cambridge, 
and  it  is  in  such  terms  as  the  following  that  he  describes 
his  visit  to  his  quarters  (the  same  as  were  occupied  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton)  at  Trinity  College  : 

Mr.  Carus's  rooms  are  truly  elegant,  having  ample  accommodations 
for  a  family,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  exercise  hospitality  to  his 
friends.  His  windows  open  upon  the  private  garden  and  bowling 
green  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  which  are  bounded  at  the  foot 
by  the  river  Cam,  and  over  which  is  opened  the  prospect  into  the  beau- 
tiful public  gardens  and  walks  of  Trinity.  All  this,  covered  with  the 
peculiar  verdure  of  English  foliage,  made  a  charming  object  daily 
before  me.  My  coming  was  welcomed  by  him  with  real  Christian 
cordiality:  he  received  me  with  all  the  affection  of  a  brother.  The 
lovely  character  and  interesting  manners  of  this  excellent  man  no  one 
can  adequately  describe.  Everything  that  can  make  a  man  attractive, 
in  gentleness,  and  dignity,  intelligence,  kindness,  and  active  sympathy, 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.    I  could  not  but  say,  after 
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days  spent  with  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  rooms,  "  He  comes 
behind  in  no  gift."  He  had  laid  out  plans  of  occupation  for  me,  which 
kept  me  fully  busied  during  my  whole  visit;  having  invited  to  every 
morning's  breakfast,  and  every  evening's  social  hour,  a  different  party 
of  gentlemen  from  the  various  Colleges,  allowing  me  thus  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  as  many,  and  as  much  as  possible,  of  what  were  likely  to 
interest  me. 

On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Cams,  having  obtained  permission 
from  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  got  Dr.  Tyng  to  preach  for  him 
both  at  Trinity  in  the  morning  and  St.  Mary's  in  the  even- 
ing— "  to  the  two  largest  congregations  in  Cambridge." 
The  closing  service  of  the  day  is  thus  described  : 

After  the  evening  service,  he  has  a  meeting  of  students  in  his  own 
rooms,  at  nine  o'clock;  he  has  added  a  very  large  room  to  his  apart- 
ments, mainly  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  this  meeting. 
Here,  every  Sunday  night,  he  has  a  religious  meeting  with  the  young 
men,  from  all  the  Colleges,  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  and  seek 
his  counsel.  This  I  thought  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  meeting 
I  had  seen  in  England.  There  were  hardly  less  than  two  hundred 
young  men  assembled  to-night :  they  completely  filled  the  large  room 
in  which  we  were  assembled  and  the  entry,  standing  in  numbers  after 
every  seat  was  filled.  Mr.  C.  prayed  with  them  and  spoke  to  them  in 
a  most  affectionate  and  faithful  manner.  They  were  deeply  affected, 
many  of  them  even  to  tears.  When  he  had  closed,  he  begged  me  to 
address  them,  which,  with  great  diffidence  I  did;  but  never  have  I 
spoken  to  an  assembly  more  moved  or  more  solemnly  impressed.  It 
was  deeply  affecting  indeed  to  look  upon  this  crowd  of  young  men  in 
the  very  bloom  of  their  life,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  destined  to  exercise  an  extensive  influence  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow  men,  under  the  very  circumstances  in  which  youthful  pride  is 
most  likely  to  be  cultivated  and  indulged,  sitting  down  to  listen  like 
little  children  to  the  plainest  and  simplest  religious  exhortation.  Such 
a  college  scene  I  had  never  witnessed;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  a  single 
officer  in  the  United  States  could  exercise  the  influence  to  maintain  a 
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service  like  this.  When  the  meeting  was  concluded,  while  there  was 
hardly  one  who  was  not  in  tears,  several  came  up  to  me  and  offered 
their  hands,  and  thanked  me,  with  great  sweetness  of  manner,  for  my 
few  words  of  exhortation. 

One  young  man  told  him  he  had  felt  a  lively  interest  in 
one  of  his  publications,  and  another,  who  remained  after 
nearly  all  had  retired,  burst  into  tears  and  said,  "I  thank 
God  you  have  touched  my  heart  tonight. " 

Canon  Christopher,  of  Oxford,  sent  to  the  Record  some 
reminiscences  of  these  same  times  and  meetings,  describ- 
ing Mr.  Cams  as  "  one  of  the  most  genial  and  attractive 
of  cultured  Christian  men,"  and  adding,  u  I  was  struck 
with  the  liberality  and  affection  with  which  he  more  than 
once  helped  me  during  the  present  year  (1891)  to  finish 
Grandpont  Church  without  debt." 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  biographies  of  Simeon  and 
Mcllvaine,  which  are  the  only  works  of  importance  Canon 
Carus  published.  They  are  admirably  executed.  I  am 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
saw.  I  never  knew  him,  however,  but  as  having  a  fine 
head  of  grey  hair ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  when  he  was 
a  young  man  his  hair  was  jet  black,  and  that  then  he  was 
yet  more  handsome.  He  seems  always  to  have  been  de- 
lighted to  welcome  the  American  brethren,  and  besides 
those  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  being  entertained  by 
him,  there  were  Bishop  Meade,  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Bishop 
Bedell ;  probably  others  also. 

Canon  Carus  was  succeeded  at  St.  Maurice  by  Mr.  Henry 
Brougham  Bousfield,  a  young  man  of  eight  and  twenty. 
I  believe  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  but  he  had  since  been 
under  Keble's  influence,  and  had  decided  High  Church 
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tendencies.  He  became  Vicar  of  Andover  in  1870,  and 
Bishop  of  Pretoria  in  1878;  and  he  died  in  South  Africa 
in  February,  1902.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  capacity 
and  sterling  qualities ;  but  in  his  early  days  he  was  too 
much  of  a  Diotrephes,  and  was  too  much  occupied  with 
what  one  might  call  the  scaffolding  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  his  career  in  South  Africa, 
I  am  afraid  he  never  entirely  escaped  from  these  errors. 

The  only  curate  of  much  consequence  that  Canon  Cams 
had  at  St.  Maurice  was  Mr.  William  Chastel  de  Boinville, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford.  We  always  knew  him  simply  as  Mr. 
De  Boinville,  and  I  will  so  speak  of  him,  though  that  is  not, 
I  believe,  the  proper  designation.  He  was  a  man  of  mature 
years,  of  great  personal  excellence,  of  good  mental  endow- 
ments —  very  shrewd  and  discriminating  —  and  an  excellent 
preacher,  but  lacking  Canon  Carus's  gift  of  extempore  utter- 
ance. I  remember  my  uncle,  who  was  churchwarden  of  a 
neighboring  parish,  coming  to  our  church  one  Sunday  even- 
ing when  Canon  Cams  was  away,  and  observing  afterward, 
that  we  need  not  much  regret  the  absence  of  Canon  Cams 
when  we  had  such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  De  Boinville  left.  We 
used  to  meet  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Society, 
to  which  I  have  referred.  One  of  its  unwritten  rules  was 
that  a  clergyman  was  not  to  be  acknowledged  at  the  meet- 
ings as  such.  At  the  Bible  readings  a  clergyman  usually 
presided,  simply  because  he  was  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  De  Boinville,  who  was 
neither  an  officer  of  the  society  nor  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, taking  the  chair  on  any  occasion.  He  used  to  be 
quite  content  to  take  his  place  with  the  rest.  Upon  my 
leaving  Winchester,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  called  upon 
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him  and  spent,  I  suppose,  half  an  hour  with  him.  He 
said  :  "  I  hope  you  will  not  become  a  dissenter ;  we  can- 
not have  any  perfect  church  here,  and  I  believe  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  as  scriptural  as  any."  He  said,  also,  that 
he  would  certainly  have  regretted  it  had  I  gone  away  with- 
out calling.  Shortly  after  going  to  Christ  Church,  with  Canon 
Carus,  he  married  a  Winchester  lady,  daughter  of  a  retired 
officer,  and  in  1866  he  became  Vicar  of  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  which  was  then,  I  think,  in  the 
gift  of  Canon  Carus.  I  believe  he  died  the  last  year  of  the 
century.  It  must  have  been  when  my  brother  was  chap- 
lain to  the  late  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  he  told  me  he  had 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  De  Boinville,  who  had  preached  for 
him.  Later,  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  De  Boinville  had 
one  son  a  rector  in  Ireland,  and  another  who  expected 
to  be  ordained  at  Trinity.  There  are  now  three  of  his  name 
in  the  Clergy  List,  and  I  presume  they  are  all  his  sons. 

I  should  say  that  Canon  Carus  and  Mr.  De  Boinville 
were  what  might  be  called  moderate  Calvinists.  Like 
Simeon  and  many  more  of  the  clergy,  they  paid  no  regard 
to  Calvinism  as  a  system,  and  accepted  only  so  much  of  it 
as  they  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  those  who  reject  Cal- 
vinism in  ioto  I  would  submit  a  problem,  which  has  occurred 
to  me,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  by  any  other 
person  whatever.  It  is  beyond  question  that  many  who 
live  a  life  of  sin  till  they  are  one  and  twenty  are  afterwards 
converted  to  God.  It  is  equally  beyond  dispute  that  many 
die  in  their  sins  before  they  reach  that  age.  To  what  but 
the  election  of  God  can  we  attribute  the  later  opportunities 
of  salvation,  which  come  to  those  and  not  to  these? 

Of  those  friends  of  Canon  Carus  who  preached  for  him 
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occasionally,  interesting  things  could,  no  doubt,  be  said 
by  those  better  acquainted  with  them.  Of  only  one  of 
them  am  I  able  to  communicate  much,  and  this  is 
Alexander  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  a  truly  interesting  charac- 
ter, an  enterprising  and  indefatigable  worker  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  He  was  born  at  Colchester,  England,  in  1791.  His 
father,  Robert  Charles,  who  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  was  son 
of  a  physician  in  Jamaica,  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and 
likely  to  become  Attorney-General ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  alienating  influential  persons  by  opposition  to  slavery,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lost  all  his  property  in  Jamaica. 
He  was  an  author  of  some  distinction  and  was  brother  of 
Alexander  James  Dallas,  the  American  statesman.  It  was 
probably  his  straitened  circumstances  that  caused  his  son 
Alexander  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissariat  Office  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  age  of  14,  after  a  few  years'  schooling.  In 
1 8 10,  when  a  British  force  was  despatched  to  Cadiz,  he  was 
sent  thither  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary 
General.  Here  he  lived  an  idle,  society  life,  sometimes  to 
the  neglect  of  what  little  work  he  had  to  do,  and  he  was  very 
near  being  sent  home ;  but  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of 
the  Spanish  character  was  afterward  of  great  service  to  the 
army.  In  181 2  he  was  commissioned  to  provision  a  brigade 
of  5000  men  in  its  march  to  the  northeast  of  Spain,  over  the 
route  just  desolated  by  the  French  in  their  retreat.  This 
was  a  stupendous  work ;  but  he  called  to  mind  a  verse  his 
father  had  carefully  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  all  his 
children  : 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.    Folly  and  sloth 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and -trouble, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 
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He  rode  out  of  Cadiz  at  the  head  of  the  column,  for  two 
miles,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  He  had  a 
young  Spaniard  as  his  assistant,  and,  acting  upon  his  sug- 
gestion, he  adopted  a  Spanish  costume  and  character.  He 
went  on  ahead  of  the  army,  sought  hospitality  at  the  farm 
houses,  made  himself  at  home  with  the  families,  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  wives  and  daughters  by  those  arts  of  which 
he  had  become  a  master  (played  the  guitar  sometimes), 
unlocked  the  secret  of  their  hidden  stores  and  flocks ;  and 
only  when  he  had  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion made  known  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  Even  then  the 
farmers  would  not  allow  their  horses  or  mules  to  be  used 
for  transporting  the  provisions.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
and  all  other  difficulties,  he  and  his  Spanish  assistant  carried 
out  this  scheme  with  so  much  success  that  the  5000  men 
u  were  never  without  food  during  the  whole  march,  except 
the  deficiency  of  half  of  one  day's  rations."  He  was  often 
in  danger,  and  had  some  narrow  escapes,  but  the  service 
agreed  so  well  with  him  that  he  could,  without  incon- 
venience to  himself,  tire  out  four  horses  in  a  day.  He  was 
at  Waterloo,  and  he  took  part  in  a  cavalry  charge  at  Vi- 
toria,  when  he  was  near  being  killed.  The  shying  of  his 
horse  he  believed  it  was  that  caused  the  fatal  blow  to  de- 
scend upon  an  officer  by  his  side  instead  of  upon  him.  He 
was  a  considerable  time  in  France,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  French  language,  and  manners,  and  gaieties,  as  he 
had  been  with  the  Spanish. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  retired  upon  half  pay.  He 
introduced  foreign  dances  into  England,  sang  Spanish  songs, 
and  became  a  great  social  favorite  both  in  London  and  at 
Havre,  where  his  family  had  made  their  home.    He  became 
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acquainted  with  Byron  (into  whose  family  his  father's  sister 
had  married)  and  Southey,  and  was  invited  by  the  former 
to  accompany  him  when  he  last  left  the  shores  of  England ; 
but  a  lady  was  engaging  his  attention.  He  moreover  wrote 
a  good  deal,  and  published  two  Spanish  novels.  A  friend 
told  him  of  "  a  lovely  woman  and  very  clever,''  who  had 
many  suitors,  and  offered  to  get  him  an  introduction  to  her. 
He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  that  invitation,  and  he  mar- 
ried the  lady  at  a  distance  of  fifty  days.  On  March  17, 
1 819,  as  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  his  drawing-room, 
his  wife's  maid  came  in  with  the  announcement,  "  Sir,  you 
have  got  a  little  boy."  With  this  came  the  conviction  that 
there  had  been  entrusted  to  him  a  life  that  could  never  end, 
and  he  burst  into  tears.  He  sought  relief  in  prayer.  It 
was  thus  that  the  first  birth  of  his  first-born  was  the  occasion 
of  his  own  second  birth.  He  had  been  studying  for  the 
bar,  but  now  he  went  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  1 821,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  given  the  curacy  of  Higclere, 
just  vacated  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who  helped  him  in  his  the- 
ology, with  whom  he  commenced  a  lasting  friendship,  and 
who,  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him  the 
living  of  Wonston,  a  country  parish  six  miles  from  that  city. 
Here  he  exhibited  great  originality  and  enterprise  in  his 
parochial  operations  —  established  a  printing-press  for  in- 
stance. He  had  trouble  with  the  farmers  over  the  tithes, 
and  one  of  them  sent  him  102  lambs  in  spite,  knowing  he 
had  no  feed  for  them.  As  they  were  being  driven  into  the 
rectory  grounds,  Bishop  Sumner  drove  up  in  his  carriage. 
As  he  was  leaving  home  in  the  morning  his  steward  told 
him  he  had  plenty  of  feed  but  no  stock.    He,  therefore, 
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gave  Mr.  Dallas  £60  for  the  lambs,  and  had  them  at  once 
sent  to  Farnham. 

I  cannot  stop  to  relate  how  Mr.  Dallas  was  led  to  labor 
among  Roman  Catholics,  first  at  Havre  and  then  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  Dublin  and  neighborhood  and  in  Galway  in 
the  west,  diocese  of  Tuam,  of  which  Lord  Plunket  was 
bishop,  who  cordially  cooperated  with  him,  as  did  Mr. 
H.  D'Arcy,  a  magistrate  residing  at  Clifden  Castle,  who 
had  long  mourned  over  the  spiritual  destitution  of  his  poor 
neighbors.  Other  early  cooperators  were  a  Mr.  Durant, 
who  furnished  funds,  Mr.  Edward  Bickersteth,  and  the 
Misses  Mason  and  Bellingham,  two  Irish  ladies  who  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance.  At  first  the  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Society,  formed  to  teach  the  people 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language ;  but  a  separate  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  1849.  Of  743  persons  confirmed  that 
year  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  in  seven  different  localities, 
only  31  were  originally  Protestant.  This  will  show  with 
what  success  the  crusade  was  conducted.  In  1859  Bishop 
Sumner  accompanied  Mr.  Dallas  in  his  usual  autumn  tour, 
and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  work.  It  was  the 
first  time  an  English  bishop  had  ever  appeared  in  some  of 
the  mountain  districts.  He  was  pleased  beyond  everything, 
and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam:  "  Your  missionaries  are 
men  whom  any  bishop  would  thankfully  see  planted  in  every 
parish  of  his  diocese,  if  he  could  get  them."  "  It  will  be  a 
gratification  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  seen  the  churches 
crowded,  meetings  thronged  to  overflowing,  and  late-comers, 
who  could  find  no  room,  swarming  like  bees  all  round  the 
buildings;  and  schools  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  for 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  readiness  of  application  in  any 
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part  of  England."  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Wigram)  made 
a  similar  inspection  in  1862,  and  was  similarly  gratified. 

Mr.  Dallas  died,  while  yet  in  harness,  at  Blackheath, 
London,  in  1869.  Tablets  were  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  parish  church  of  Clifden  and  the  Mission  Church, 
Townsend  Street,  Dublin ;  which  relate  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  erecting  21  churches,  49  school-houses,  12  par- 
sonages, and  4  orphanages.  He  was  married  a  second  time 
in  1849,  and  it  devolved  upon  his  widow  to  edit  his  Life 
and  Ministry.  She  put  the  materials  together  very  nicely, 
and  produced  a  work  of  thrilling  interest  from  cover  to 
cover.  If  I  should  select  any  one  narrative  as  a  sample,  it 
would  be  that  relating  to  Cecilia,  a  beautiful  French  girl 
belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  in 
1815,  and  with  whom  he  took  many  days  of  sweet  counsel, 
but  who  was,  while  he  was  in  England,  married  to  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  visited  her  in  Pots- 
dam in  1857,  and  was  received  by  her  and  her  younger 
daughter  (the  only  one  of  her  children  at  home)  with  great 
delight.  About  three  weeks  later  the  daughter,  accom- 
panied by  two  brothers,  having  renounced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  Protestant  church  ;  whilst  the  mother, 
who  died  about  six  months  later,  took  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  her  old  friend  left  with  her.  Of  all  the 
nineteenth  century  Church  of  England  clergy  I  have  studied 
I  have  not  discovered  any  other  whose  career  comprised  so 
many  extraordinary  and  astonishing  incidents  ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  Mr.  Dallas  and  his 
career  and  Dr.  Tyng  and  his.  The  society  established  by 
Mr.  Dallas  is  still  in  operation,  with  an  expenditure  of 
about     18,000  a  year. 
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Mr.  Dallas  published  many  works,  the  last  of  which  was 
Controversy  with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Santiago. 

Lord  Byron  gave  to  the  elder  Dallas  the  profits  of  the 
first  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
commenting  upon  this,  said  she  believed  he  had  been  ruined 
by  an  expensive  wife,  who  would  not  dine  without  being 
serenaded  by  musicians. 

In  April  I  received  letters  from  three  clergymen  —  one 
in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Canada,  and  one  in  England. 
The  first  says  : 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  what  appears  to  be  a  discrimi- 
nating estimate  of  gospel  preaching,  rare  in  these  days  of  "  itching 
ears."  Few  have  placed  Bp.  Brooks  as  well  as  you  have;  your  criti- 
cisms reminding  me  of  one  in  a  London  paper  defining  him  as  "a 
great  preacher  of  the  secondary  truths  of  the  Gospel." 

The  Canadian  writes  :  "  Thank  you,  dear  friend,  for '  No. 
1 7,'  especially  — '  It  is  not  something  belonging  to  Christ 
that  is  our  righteousness,  but  it  is  Christ  Himself.'  To  this, 
amen  and  amen." 

The  Englishman  writes  :  "  Your  Contributions  have  again 
arrived,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  so  kindly  sending 
them  to  me.  I  can't  at  present  say  much  about  them,  as 
they  only  arrived  yesterday,  Good  Friday,  and  I've  not  had 
time  to  read  much :  I,  however,  saw  your  remarks  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  approved  of  them  on  the  whole." 

Strange  to  say  (for  the  clergy  have  not  a  very  good  repu- 
tation for  handwriting)  two  of  these  clergymen  write  very 
fine  hands,  and  as  straight  as  a  line,  whilst  that  of  the  third 
is  but  little  inferior. 

W.  H.  S. 

New  York,  1903. 


